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of reports and abstracts, relating to research and innovative instructional 
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ment, and to evaluate what is being done. 
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undertaking a class or organization research project, and graduate students 
from the University of Florida and the University of Georgia for whom Santa 
Fe served as a laboratory. The studies cover a wide range and for the pur- 
poses of publication have been grouped: 

A) Instructional Reports; 
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C) Inter-institutional Projects; 
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INSTRUCTIONAL REPORTS 



REOTMITIOr; OF irJOr/inilALIZEn l£Af»!I 
If! fillRSIMO PROGR/rS 



Ca.'po'L S’. B'pade'h.aw 
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Students with all types of health related backgrounds 
apply to the Santa Fe Junior College nursing programs. Dis- 
charged medics, orderlies, LPh ' s , nursing assistants, and 
foreign students; all want to become registered nurses in as 
short a time as possible and without having to take courses, 
the content of which they may al ready have mastered through 
work experiences. 

This need to expedite the nursing programs became more 
apparent as the number of applicants vjith nonacademic back- 
grounds increased. 

At first, exemption examinations for the nursing courses 
we re administered individually; howe ve r , increasing demands 
s oon made this approach i mp ractical. 

Now the Associate Degree Nursing Program offers exemp- 
tion day. A day is chosen, preferably a faculty planning 
day, and all applicants for that particular course are in- 
formed to come in the morning and plan to remain several 
hours. Members of the nursing faculty set up the nursing 
laboratory so that several nursing skills can be tested con- 
currently. These skills vary depending upon which course is 
being exempted. Critical requirements serve as a checklist, 
and the instructor fills out a sheet for each skill as the 
student demonstrates the procedure on a model . The student 
moves from area to area until all skills have been checked. 

At the first exemption day it took two hours for seven fac- 
ulty members to check eleven applicants through five diffei 
ent procedures. 

Following the skill demonstration, students then take a 
written examination which covers factual material required 
in the course. Our generic students served as the norms for 
these tests. If the student is successful on all sections 
of the testing he may receive credit by examination for the 
entire course. If he is only successful in certain sections 
of the test he will be counseled to take the course but then 
be excused from those portions in v/h i ch he has attained com- 
petency. For example, if he was successful in clinical skill 
but not in factual content he would be excused from clinical 
practice but be asked to attend those classes dealing with 
content. 
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As data are col lected and analyzed in the future, we ex- 
pect to develop some predictors which may serve to eliminate 
the necessity for such extensive testing. We have already 
discovered that a Licensed Practical Nurse usually has little 
difficulty with the basic nursing skills, whereas a medic with 
a narrow field of training can be in trouble in the borad 
range of nursing skills. 

In addition to offering an opportunity to exempt courses, 
the Associate Degree Nursing and Licensed Practical Nursing 
curricula are being re-examined for content. At weekly meet- 
ings the respective faculties are identifying the concepts 
which must be taught to students in each program in order to 
insure the desired terminal behaviors. As these concepts are 
being developed they appear similar for botn programs but 
vary largely in the degree of detail and ability of the stu- 
dent to interpret and act upon the data. From these concepts, 
behavioral objectives are emerging which can be measured and 
tes ted . 

Also in the Licensed Practical Nursing Program during 
the past quarter, some interesting things are being tried by 
the faculty. To teach factual content, students are divided 
into small groups of eight to ten and assigned material in 
the health related programs' aud i o- tutor i a 1 laboratory and in 
specific textbooks at the beginning of each week. Toward the 
end of the week, the students meet with the instructor in 
discussion groups. Students interact and discuss the material 
assigned with the instructor and fellow students; there is no 
formal lecture. During this small group work students can 
discover what it is they do not understand and seek clarifi- 
cation while the instructor obtains feedback as to each stu- 
dent's progress, problems, and the effectiveness of her 
teaching. This process takes place weekly before the testing 
period. It is the first step in developing modular teaching 
uni ts . 
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A PRACTICAL B(PlPIBCE Ki POLITIC/I. SCIRICL 

Buokyier^^ 



Ri~ chard G. 



During the months of March and April of 1371 , I v/as fre- 
quently approached by my political science students with questions 
and opinions concerning the current political situation in the 
United States. Their interests and our discussions ran the 
gamut from "how can I make myself important in the governance 
of our society?" to "i think we ought ro tear it all down and 
start over again". 

Detecting widespread interest in current political events, 

I attempted to reinforce it by announcing that a one credit 
hour independent study in political science would be offered 
to any student wishing to explore any aspect of the current 
political environment. 

Immediate response was received in regards to the "May 
Day" demonstration planned for the first week of May in 
Washington, D.C. After discussing this topic of concern, 
several students decided they would like to undertake an inde- 
pendent study of demonstrations and protests as a method of 
political expression. 



In order to allow these students to earn credit for their 
studies, we drew up an outline of what would be covered in the 
independent study. The plan of study would be in three phases: 

1. Pre-study including readings on political expression 
and demonstration, and group discussions of the 
material studied. 



2. Field experience consisting of a trip to the "May 

Day" demonstrations planned for V^ashinnton, D.C. on 
May 2-6, and on the spot, first-hand discussions with 
government officials, demonstrators, etc. 

3- Post-study or follow-up through discussions of the 

political phenomena observed, and findings or evalu- 
ation of the effectiveness of this type of expression. 



After reading assignments were discussed and the first 
phase complete, I accompanied three students to Washington, 

D.C. to carry out phase two of the study. V/hile in Washington 
Dserve as many "May Day" activities as possible 
i ve a broad base to our coverage of the event. 

2 t a well rounded view of the phenomena, we also 
several discussions with government leaders, police officials 



we 


tried 


to 


i n 


order 


to 
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orde r 


to 
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and der^ns t ra tors - Our goal was to sample, observe, and 
record^ as much of the golngs—on as possible. 

Upon our return from Washington we commenced with the 
third phase. Several discussion sessions were held where we 
related our individual experiences and interpreted them. This 
was followed by a summarizing session In which we tried to drav/ 
some conclusions about the political events studied. One un- 
animous conclusion reached was that this exposure to actual 
political events and first-hand experience, accompanied by 
independent study, has given the participants invaluable ex- 
perience in a very important aspect of American political 
phenomena . 
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A BEHAVIORAL APPROACH TO fmo MECHANICS 



Batph CavZyst& 



The 197Q“1971 school term enabled me to evaluate my 
teaching methods, to examine the relationship betv/een stu- 
dents and their instructor, and to apply some career ex- 
periences to student learning. 

The instructoi — student relationship Ts dependent upon 
their feelings toward each other. When they fail to commu- 
nicate with each other only silent opinions are formed, and 
there can be no learning. I believe the instructor gains 
knowledge from the student, and he in turn is able to pass it 
on to other;;;. This is the idea behind education. 

Several years ago I was in charge of a dealership ser- 
vice department, and 1 experimented with human relations. 
Through observation and trial and error ! was able to 
raise the efficiency of the mechanics from 63% to 32%. After 
a careful survey and study, I found that the mechanics 
workers are better and faster on particular Jobs and that 
working on jobs they enjoyed raised thei r morale and In- 
creased their feeling of accomplishment and success. This 
same method is effective v/ith students, and a student will 
often assist another,, even on a job he does not 1 ike, be- 
cause his friend has asked for aid. There are many resources 
in our students if we will only look for them. 

As a result of examining the teachei — student relation- 
ship and of implementing career and background experiences 
to the tea ch i n g- 1 ea rn i ng situation, the dropout rate has 
been reduced cons i de rah 1 y , and the enrollment in the auto 
mechanics program has steadily increased. 
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ACHIEVBENT Afffl ProFrcrENCf IM PGREIGfJ LANGUAGES 
THROUGH INDIVIDUAL LEARNING 

Mccnu&Z S. Couto 



During the past several years, different methods of 
teaching foreign languages have been used. Emphasis was 
given to writing and translating sR.il Is of the target lan- 
guage. Teaching techniques and testing methods were con- 
ceived to that purpose. More recently, educators felt the 
need to accommodate the teach i ng- 1 ea rn i ng process of foreign 
languages to the needs of students enabling them to speak the 
target language besides reading and writing it. Thus, empha- 
sis was placed on the ora 1 approach rather than on the writ- 
ten practice. 

We believe that in order to enable a non-native to undei — 
stand, speak, read and write a foreign language, and make such 
language practical to him, the oral approach is vitally needed, 
but the other elements of the language are also very valuable, 
like phonology, grammar, lexicology, semantics, history, and 
literature. W^e realize though that one of the biggest prob- 
lems that a student of foreign languages faces is the need to 
practice the target language outside of classroom activities, 
thus making the above mechanics of the language meaningful to 
him. This is needed because in memorized classroom dialogues, 
basic sentences, and pattern drills, the language controls the 
speaker, but in commun ica t ion the speaker controls the lan- 
guage. 

During the Fall of 1970, we experimented at Santa Fe 
with the beginning Spanish classes utilizing an individualized 
instructional system. It was designed to help individual stu- 
dents to develop and increase achievement and proficiency in 
the Spanish language through the following: 

1. Presentation of content in such a lively manner 
that it required and encouraged student interest 
In class activities and the practice of the lan- 
guage outside of class. 

2. Teachei — student decisions regarding all class 
assignments with the instructor keeping in mind 
student needs, ab i 1 i t i es , aspirations, and moti- 
vation. 

3. Discovery of Individual differences in knowl- 
edge level to identify low learners in order 
to give to each individual the appropriate di- 
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rectlon and help to accomplish the behavioral 
change expected by the course. 

Stimulation of daily dialogues between instruc- 
tor and students^ and students with their peers, 
to increase the student's ability to speak the 
language. Advanced students were very effective 
in helping other classmates with the same materi- 
al mastered by them previously. 

5 . Utilization of the Audio Visual Aids and the Lan- 
guage Lab to advance the oral practice of the lan- 
guage, making. the student an active participant 
with those instruments, thus avoiding a passive 
attitude that in the past used to be developed by 
students in such circumstances. 

With this program all students can learn any foreign 1 
guage with achievement and proficiency in a short period of 
t i me . 
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miH LAB WEST; AN EXPERIME!TT IPJ TEAMING EFICIENCY 

S-tan Fr*ank 



The sprtng term, 1971~1972, wttnessed the development 
of the Mathematics Learning Laboratory on the West Campus of 
Santa Fe Junior College^ The experiment was carried out by 
this writer with certain specific goals in mind. 

The primary goal was to offer individualized remedial 
instruction to as many students as possible. in addition, it 
was desired to invoke certain principles which have recently 
come to the fore in educational circles. These principles 
are accountabil ity, visibility and cost— benef i ts ratios. 

Considerable statistical analysis will have to be 
carried out to properly assess the accomplishments of this 
attempt to make a breakthrough in instruction. However, 
certain basic data is now available and will be cited here. 

First, the Math Lab reached a total of about 250 stu- 
dents during the spring term. Of this number, 1 83 were 
registered for general instruction or in special programs, 
coming to the Math Lab in small groups for two to five hours 
each week. 

in addition to students coming to the Math Lab, the lab 
went out to meet the students. An example of this service 
to the college community was a series of sessions to boost 
the basic skills of a class of students studying business 
practices. Diagnostic testing of this group showed it to be 
extreinely weak in mathematics. Subsequent tests after in- 
struction showed increments of growth of six months to a 
year after only six sessions. There is sound reason for be- 
lieving, however, that these students will lose their facili- 
ty with f igures if reinforcement is not given in the future. 

The gene^^ral growth of the students who attended the 
Math Lab on a regular basis has been impressive. Most of 
the students who come to the lab have received very little 
instruction in mathematics. They tend to score between the 
S'econd and the fourtfi grade levels. Some students score 
near the zero mark which seems astounding, for it is im- 
possible today to attend public school for twelve years with- 
out considerable exposure to the basic arithmetic operations. 
Nevertheless, these students often come with confidence in 
only one basic operation: the addition of positive whole 

numbers. 
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Vi Sibil Tty was gained In two ways. First, the student 
keeps a folder which contains a record of all of his work. 

He knows where he started, where he needs assistance, and 
what progress he has made tn each area of weakness. His 
growth is measured quantitatively so that from class to 
class, and day to day, he can feel a sense of progress and 
build up a succession of successful experiences. Visibility 
is also obtained by oral lab diagnostics in which self-decep- 
tion is impossible. This technique can only be used when tine 
confidence of the student has been won. By alvyays treating 
the student as a person and a friend, rapport can be achieved 
rapi d 1 y . 

Re.garding cos t-bene-f i t ratios, it has been relatively 
easy to keep track of tFie total investment in hours of In- 
struction in the Matfi Lab during the spring term because 
only one person was employed and that person worked a forty- 
hour week.. The cost of services was, therefore, the sum of 
a single salary plus the administrative and capital overhead. 
The room used was small, made for only twelve students, and 
no equipment or teaching aids were employed except those 
handmade by the instructor. No books were purchased, and 
perhaps one hundred dollars would cover the cost of photo- 
copies and other office supplies. 

An attempt was begun during the spring term to quantize 
all the mathematical subject matter taught from first to 
twelfth grade into discrete concepts, the partitioning being 
arbitrary. A combination of experience and systematic analy- 
sis of the material taught in our publ ic schools revealed 
that about forty concepts are put forth each year, with an 
additional ten thrown in for the superior school. This adds 
up to a total of 480 to 600 concepts for twelve years of 
public school education. 

Two classes of nursing students were independently 
tested during the term, and their respective CAL (Concept 
Achievement Levels) were 67-1 and 68.08 on the average. A 
half dozen other groups have been tested at Santa Fe, and 
none of them scored higher than the nursing groups. The 
diagnostics used assumed that everyone knows the first forty 
or fifty concepts so the grade level is determined by divid- 
ing the CAL ‘ by kO and adding one year to the result. Cleai 
ly, these students came to us with extremely modest back- 
grounds in mathematics. Most of them did not possess test- 
taking skills and very few students could cope with word 
problems. 

A careful record of student progress was maintained.. 

The d T agnost i cs we re carefully designed to pinpoint areas of 



weakness, and each of these "critical" areas was given due 
attentTon in personalized instruction. This may be the rea- 
son for the dramatic growth of the students. 

Although the final statrstics will not be tabulated 
for another month, the analysis of student growth after the 
first seven weeks of school showed that the typical student 
averaged si Tghtly more than one year of growth for each 
twenty periods of instruction., But averages are misleading, 
and the students differed widely- in their response to the 
support provided in the Math Lab. 

Many students who suffered family problems, ill health 
and other distracting influences, did not attend regularly, 
and their average was significantly lower than the group 
which kept to their schedule. Some students moved ahead 
six or savein years in less than six months. These were the 
leaders, of course, and they tended to Be representative of 
all ages, sexes, and raCes. Three of the fastest growing 
students had initial CAL scores under 30- On the whole, 
however, the student who came to the lab best equipped 
tended to move ahead the fastest. 

if one now divides forty concepts fay twenty hours, one 
gets what sounds like a modest two concepts per hour of in- 
struction. however, this adds up to one -year of math at the 
end of twenty hours, and that is at least four times the 
growth rate of students in the public schools, assuming 
these public schools are succeeding. in the case of almost 
all of the students we have met, the public schools did not 
provide the knowledge, skills and working habits requisite 
for college level work in science and mathematics. 

The total number of concepts communicated to the total 
number of students attending the Mathematics Lab during this 
term should Be divided By the total dollars spent to accom- 
plish the job. in this way, the benefits per dollar may be 
caljculated. A computation done some months ago estimated 
that if a professional learning specialist were paid $12,000 
per year, the cost per concept would have been forty cents. 

A parallel computation showed that $1.50 would Be re- 
quired to accomplish the same result in the public schools, 
assuming this type of instruction was effective there. 
Literally pounds of data are available in the Math Lab for 
the interested reader. Suffice it to say here that effi- 
ciency is Both possible and practical in Both the math and 
science teaching areas, but y is ifa i 1 i ty is a prime requisite 
for the success of any such program. 



Accountab T li ty Implies that tKe instructor Is held ac- 
countable for student progress. No Ifs or buts or excus 
are permitted. If given half a chance, almost every stu 
will respond to Inspired Instruction. The teacher shoul 
put It on the line: YOUR SUCCESS iS MY SUCCESS. If you 

don't do well, _T_ get the falling grade! (It Is planned to 
extend the accoun tab 1 1 I ty concept to the Integrated science 
area during the coming year. I 
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fflASS OMWIICATIOI^ m GBCRAL EDUC'^TION: PHASE T,« 

MaorCtyn Fr^egZy 



This study is the second phase of action research in 
planning and implementing an up-to-date curriculum in mass 
communications for junior college students. 

Based on the first phase recommendations, the following 
steps have been taken: 



1. A "hands on" workshop was provided in an introductory 
course to communications media. The course gave 
training in basic skills of planning and creating 
materials for print and broadcast media. 

2. A workbook and teacher's manual are now in preparation. 
It will be entitled "Media on Media". In this way 
technical skills can be taught through a multi- 
sensory approach, and students can work independently 
in the creation and production of media so that class 
time can be better spent in the projection, discussion, 
and evaluation of each student's project- 

3- Studies were conducted in three classes of another 
introductory course. Writing for the Mass Media. 

Several instruments were tested for validity: the 

Person Orientation Inventory by Shostrum, the University 
of Maryland Self Concept as a Learner Scale, and an 
Inventory Checklist of Personal Characteristics of 
Journalists. The data collected from the testing 
instruments were correlated with pre- and post-tests 
of readability using the Gunning Test for Understand- 
ab i 1 i ty . 

The results have led to a tri-level communications model: 



1. The message centered level, long popular among media 
researchers as well as educators, deals primarily 
with cognitive information. In media research messages 
have been traced in feedback or diffusion models. The 
same is measured in education through the traditional 
multiple choice and essay exams. 



The percept i on-centere 
media and psychological 
search studies are now 
attitude to behavioral 



d level has been studied by 
researchers. A number of re 
exploring the relationship of 
change. But as studies in 
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prejudice point out, behavioral change need not in- 
volve basic attitudes and belief systems. However, 
the encouter group technique in the classroom did 
reveal the amount of individual distortion and selec- 
t i V i ty to med ia as to what was ‘ ' f e 1 t' ' to be salient 
information. This v/as brought out in discussion using 
movie films on racial i n te rma r r i age , agrarian vs. urban 
life style, and a film fantasy on life and death. 

3- The resistance centered level delves into an individual's 
self-imposed barriers to learning or change. Borrowed 
from psychoanalytic theory, "change" (conversion or 
persuasion) takes place when the individual can be 
shown that he is resistant, how he is being resistant, 
and wha t he is res i s tan t aga i ns t . Th i s was app 1 i ed 
on an individ ua 1 basis with students expressing dif- 
ficulty in setting for themselves an achievable goal 
and in following through to completion of the task. 
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R£XIFI.£ DET-ITAL AMXIlJAPy PWP.A'''' 

J. R'idhavd G-vZT^d'land 



In col 1 abo ra t Ton with the Alachua County Dental Society 
and the University of Florida College of Dentistry, Santa Fe 
has Initiated a program to train dental auxiliaries. There 
are four other such auxiliary programs in Florida junior 
colleges; these programs offer a one-year non— credit voca- 
tional certificate. 

In order to maximize career mobility, the Santa Fe pro- 
gram Is set up to a 1 1 ov/ students to take courses either for 
credit or non-credit. Students who already have the Associ- 
ate Degree will take the non— credit route. The majority of 
students, however, wish to take the program for c/edit. After 
one year In the program, these students have completed all 
the Associate Degree requirements except five of the Common 
Program courses. Students are then qualified to take the ex- 
amination to become a Certified Dental Assistant. They may 
then go to work as a C.D.A. and pick up the additional Com- 
mon Program courses at night to complete their A. A. require- 
ments . 



Receiving the A. A. Degree will help these students to 
move into other dental related occupations later on. In the 
future, a program to train dental hygienists will be de- 
veloped in collaboration with the University of Florida 
College of Dentistry. Students who have graduated from the 
Santa Fe Dental Auxiliary Program will be able to receive 
advanced placement in this program whereas they would have 
to start at the beginning if they had gone the traditional 
non— credit route. Also, there will Be additional programs 
such as a dental lab technician program that will emerge as 
the College of Dentistry grows. Accessibility Into these 
programs will be maximized for our students who have taken 
the Santa Fe dental auxiliary program for credit. 

Should these students choose later on to move laterally 
into another allied health occupation that Is nondental re- 
lated- they may do so with advanced placement since part of 
their original dental auxiliary course work Is a health re- 
lated core program taken by all Santa Fe health related stu- 
dents. Courses previously taken in the Common Program plus 
electives will also count toward the student's new occupa- 
tional program requirements. 

This program- will begin In the Fall of 19.71 » A simu- 
lated dental office with operatories and reception area wi 1 1 
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be incorporated. Regular c 1 as s room/ 1 abo ra to ry work will also 
be performed in this new dental complex. 
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PROVIDING OCOJPATiaiAL FUDdBILIIY 
■fflroUGH CORE CURRICULir! PLANNING 



J. R-ioha.Td Gi-Vti.tand 

The need to develop curricula that provide students the 
opportunity^ to change occupational choices is becoming more 
pronounced. As the rate of social and technological change 
accelerates, concomml tantiy educational programs must become 
Increasingly flexible In order to insure vertical, horizontal, 
and even geographic occupational mobility. 

in health related programs we are realizing this flexi- 
bility by core approaches to instruction. The article titled, 
“Developments In the Health Core; Program, 1970-71 ," by Bernard 
Murphy and Mary F. Davis, appearing elsewhere in this publica- 
tion, outlines our efforts in p re—occupat iona 1 education. 

Beyond this educational level, called the “Health Related 
Core Program," we have initiated other levels of core instruc- 
tion. The technical core Includes basic support courses needed 
by students In a variety of health related programs. Human 
Anatomy and Physiology is taken by all students in the health 
related core program. Students needing additional instruction 
in this field take an additional technical core course. 

Associate Degree Nursing and physician's Assistant students are 
in this category. Other technical core courses include techni- 
cal math CMS 151I, Physiological Chemistry (CY 120), and Micro- 
biology CBY 240) . 

Thus, a student may, for example, go through our 
Radiologic Technology Program, go to work, then decide he 
would like to go into another field such as Cardiovascular 
Technology or Nuclear Medicine. He may enroll again at Santa 
Fe Junior College and begin his new Instruction at an advanced 
level since the health related core program is required of all 
health related students. In addition, courses previously taken 
in the technical core area will apply toward his new occupation- 
al program requirements. This flexibility also applies to 
students who change occupational choices while still at Santa 
Fe Junior College. As a result of having already been involved 
in certain core programs, they may move horizontally into 
another program with little loss of credit or time. 

Similarly, the core approach is being utilized so that 
students wishing to continue into baccalaureate programs may 
do so without having to take many additional courses before 
being accepted. Students In our Physician's Assistant Program, 
for example, will be able to go directly into their junior year 



In the College of Allied Health Professions at the University 
of Florida to recefve a B.S. Tn Physician's Assisting without 
taking any additional courses beyond the Santa Fe Junior 
College Physician's Assistant Program. The core courses are 
set up so students will get basic courses which should be 
transferable to programs in other parts of the country in the 
event the student moves to another area. Vertical mobility Is 
encouraged through the core approach and through exemption ex- 
aminations discussed in this publication by Dr. Carol E. 
Bradshaw in the article, "Recognition of individualized 
Learning Tn Nursing Programs." 

Core curriculum planning is essential, regardless of the 
student's occupational area, if educational institutions are 
to meet student needs at a time of rapid social and techno- 
logical change. 




BIOLOrnlCAL PARKS PTORAM 

Raymond E. G'ii^on and John P. Sutt'tns 



After the initial concept of the Biological Parks Pro- 
gram was formulated in late 1969, a Staff and Program Develop- 
ment grant for feasibility studies and research of the litera- 
ture was appl led for and received. The ensuing tours of zoo- 
logical gardens on the west and east coasts supported the re- 
searchers' theories that this program would be the fi rs t of 
its kind in the history of zoo education, would provide a 
valuable, needed training base for our nation's animal keep- 
ers, and, with college and zoo support, would have a high 
expectancy of success. 

Initial course offerings utilized the 199 nomenclature, 
that of an experimental offering. Following faculty, com- 
mittee, and Board of Trustees approval in January of 1971, 
the Biological Parks Program became a Santa Fe recognized 
Instructional program; courses were then catalogued under a 
"ZO" nomenclature. In conjunction with the passage of the 
program concept, name, and taxonomy, a training base was 
agreed upon by the originators and the College and Trustees. 
Ten acres in the northwest corner of Santa Fe's new campus 
site were set aside and staking and surveying by College 
teams was carried out. This site, Santa Fe's "mini zoo", will 
be a smal 1 pastoral zoo housing new world tropical and semi- 
tropical flora and fauna. Stress in this facility will be 
upon beauty and suitability of habitats, conservation of 
wildlife, breeding of animals, and wildlife education both 
for program personnel and the community at large. 

The program faculty, students and interested volunteers 
from tile community are working on a master plan for this new 
facility which should have initial occupancy by the summer 
term of the 1971~72 school year. 

Until the new campus site is occupied, a temporary, 
small zoo Is being constructed on one of Santa Fe's present 
campuses. An animal room and animal enclosure have been 
maintained since the fall term of 1970 utilizing student 
labor and minimal funds. In this small zoo, which has been 
licensed by the State of Florida and the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission, there are currently maintained some seventy- 
five specimens - reptiles, amphibians, birds, and mammals. 
Beginning the fall term of 1971 “ 72 , this facility will be 
open to the public daily being staffed by program personnel. 



Student response to the program has been rewarding. 
Current students, graduated students, and people from other 
areas and states have shown interest and have stated intent 
to enter the program. Some 50 continuing students are cur 
rently in the Program showing enthusiastic response. At the 
end of the summer term, 1971 » four courses will have been 
offered including: Biological Parks Orientation and Conser- 

vation, Zoo Ecology and Terminology, Basic Keeper Training, 
and Zoo Practicum. During the coming year eight additional 
courses are planned which will enable students to fulfill 
program requirements in phase. 
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PraGRAITO LEART'IING PAQ<AGES Ifi BASIC CO^iCEPTS 
SKILLS IN THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

Mavy M. Guy 



ERIC 



This project was conceived as a way to provide a source 
of tndrvidual Instruction In some of the areas of physics 
Cmeasu remen ts , motion, force, etc.) which are included in the 
general physical science course listed as PS 1 1 1 in the 
College's catalogue. Most of the students choose to take the 
course because they feel it is required for graduation or for 
continued work in their major field of study. Some take it 
as a preferred alternative to a less appealing science. Very 
few have much confidence in using even a minimum of the con- 
cepts and techniques which are the basis of the usual investi- 
gations in physical interactions. Statements and text material 
resenrSling mathematics can cause frustrations and panic re- 
actions in many of the students. 

Although some texts include an appendix which reviews 
the few mathematical skills helpful in physical science, a- 
vailable texts do not include enough detail to make either 
the concepts or their mathematical manipulations clear to our 
students. As a result, from the instructor's viewpoint, it 
is difficult to present some of the ideas, and student frus- 
trations are high. "Programmed" learning was considered as 
an answer to these problems. Programmed learning packages 
have the advantage of giving immediate feedback to correct 
errors and to bolster confidence by reinforcing right answers. 
Ideally they can be used by a student to cover a subject at 
his own pace. This project was an attempt to develop some of 
the necessary material for attaining the result in PS 111. 



Two programmed packages on the subject of standard 
scientific notation (a technique especially useful with very 
small and very large numbers) were prepared. A programmed 
supplement explaining the manipulations used to add, sub- 
tract, multiply and divide positive and negative numbers was 
also made up for students who needed this remedial help. 
Several dozen short quizzes which require use of scientific 
notation and knowledge of the metric system were prepared 
and used with physical science classes. Three different in- 
structors in physical science and physics courses distributed 
the packages for three semesters to their classes. The col- 
lected comment sheets Capp roxi ma tel y 300 students used the 
packages) guided a major and thorough revision of each pack- 
age. Because of student requests, additional exercises were 
prepared for the three packages. it is anticipated that six 
to seven hundred students will use the revised versions dui 
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ing the 1971 “72 school year. 



Students have repeatedly volunteered the effectiveness 
of the packages as they discussed other problems they had re- 
lated to the course. Thes-e students had made a conscious 
commitment to finish the course. At present there is no way 
to assess the effectiveness of these presentations for stu- 
dents who dropped out of the course, but a larger percentage 
of the students are staying in the course, and fewer of these 
are not achieving competency. My experience with this method 
during 1970-71 indicated that most students respond more pos- 
itively when the packages are included in actual classroom 
activity or as classroom related exercises than when they are 
simply asked to use the packages independently. 

Excerpts from a published, programmed physics text on 
the topics of metric measurements, motion and force were 
presented to the students. 

Materials were collected for approximately one hundred 
exercises elucidating topics in the study areas of mechanics, 
heat, electricity, magnetism, atomic structure, and radio- 
activity. Twenty to twenty-four cl ass homework exercises 
were selected from this materia’. Each student's answers 
were graded individually, and stijderjts were encouraged to re- 
peat unsatisfactory exercises. This activity encouraged stu- 
dent-teacher interaction on a personal level. In the future 
this material may be employed in a manner which will allow 
the student to choose a definite number of exercises to be 
completed. These exercises stimulated discussion and appli- 
cation of concepts discjjssed and demonstrated in lecture. 

Lists of terminology Calong with some selected equations) 
in the study areas of the course were compiled and given to 
the students as study aids. The equations were also made a~ 
vailable du'fing tests, and one class exercise was devoted to 
solving these equations for each term present. 

A device using numbered wooden blocks was designed in 
an attempt to add visual and t act i 1 e re i n forcemen t of the 
m.an i pul a t ions necessary to express measurements in standard 
scientific notation and to convert them from one metric unit 
to another. The device was used with several laboratory 
classes and from time to time in coaching individual students. 
It did not facilitate explanations with a large group of 
students in a classroom. It may prove useful for demonstra- 
tions in the latte»" situation. 

Rough drafts of an extensive package on graphing and 
otKers on the concepts of distance, speed and acceleration 




were prepared and distributed to five or six of the College's 
science instructors for comment. Revisions based on their 
— ugges t i ons will be tested with all P hys i ca 1 Sc i en ce i T 1 s tu~ 
dents during the summer te^rm of the 1971~72. school year. 

The most unexpected and perhaps the most appreciated by- 
product of this project Fias been personal. While coaching 
students individually and in groups over the topic of stand- 
ard scientific notation, I have been able to improve my ex- 
pository skills and experiment with techniques of intra-group 
teaching. in addition, analysis of concepts and their appli- 
cations in detail for inclusion in the packages has helped 
me develop more lucid explanations in the classroom. 
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rwpowER DP^LOPrtrff training progra'i fw shjdemt 

Mcop'hara D. Le'i-beaman 



This project, based on my learning laboratory research of 
the Manpower Development Training Program and students at Santa 
Fe Junior College's North Center, I nvol ves a twofold problem — to 
understand the background and personality of the M.D.T.A. stu- 
dent and to find the best teaching method for this student. The 
16PF Personality and Ability Test, together with personal data 
sheets, provided the data and information on my 40 students. My 
teaching method may be called modified aud i o— tutor i al instruction 

The 1 6 PF Personality and Ability Test Cbased on a sten of 
1-10 with the mean being 20^) showed the M.D.T.A. student to 
be .9^ more easy going, more of a concrete (image) thinker, 
more aggressive, th reat— sens i t i ve, self-reliant, shrewd, appre- 
hensive, free-thinking, and follows his self-image more than 
the average high school student. He is the same as the average 
adult except that he is 5% more suspicious, average in shrewd- 
ness, and .3% more careless of protocol and more serious and 
relaxed. He is S% emotionally less stable, more expedient, 
more serious, more imaginative and more relaxed than the avei 
age high school student. 

The modified aud i o- tutor i al approach I used is designed 
to accommodate the majority of M.D.T.A. students who are con- 
crete thinkers. Traditional educational approaches have ca- 
tered to abstract (word) thinkers, and have neglected the 
other "track" of thinking — concrete (image) thinking. Con- 
crete thinkers, who are no less intelligent than abstract 
(image) thinkers (their intelligence is merely different), 
have been presented learning in a fo rm bas i ca 1 1 y incomprehen- 
sible to them. They have done . remarkab 1 y well despite this 
disadvantage. 

The audi o- tutor i al method of instruction is designed to 
alleviate this problem. The core of th i s approach is the stu- 
dent, not the instructor, and it employs various types of 
learning experiences and media.- !t includes three basic study 
sessions — the General Assembly Session (GAS), the individual 
Study Session (iSS), and the Small Assembly Session (SAS) . 

The emphasis is on independence and flexibility, not regimen- 
tation. 

The nx)dified aud i o- tuto r i a 1 approach is similar to the 
aud i o- t ut or ia 1 approach except that the GAS is excluded, 
quizzes are not used in the SAS, and behavioral objectives 
are implied, not explicit. These ob j ect i ves , as in the audio- 
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tutorial method, are to motivate the student to get involved 
in the learning process, to place the responsibility for 
learning upon him, to make his learning self-directed, and to 
al low him to progress at his own rate. 

To do this the instructor must recognize that his own 
role has changed over the years from that of a major source 
of content to that of a manager of learning experiences. To 
place the emphasis on the learner and not the teacher, the in- 
structor must abandon his traditional role as lecturer. He 
must develop skill in diagnosing learning problems, formulating 
meaningful and desirable behavioral objectives, prescribing the 
best learning sequences, using a wide variety of learning media, 
conducting small group discussions, and assisting students 
through individual conferences. I, and the other instructors 
at the North Center, have tried to follow this role of the in- 
structor in our work with the M.D.T.A. students. Correspond- 
ingly, the environment for our work with the M.D.T.A. students 
has been tutorial; we conducted the learning experiences of 
each student as if we were tutoring a good friend. Our modi- 
fied aud i o- tu to r i a 1 approach has developed a program of mean- 
ingful experiences that are both individualized and flexible. 

The modified aud i o- tutor i al method of instruction, then, 
is the tool by which the instructor can help the concrete 
thinker to bridge the gap between words and images, a gap with 
which traditional methods of instruction have been repeatedly 
unable to cope. This method makes use of the background, 
traits, and personality of each of the M.D.T.A. students, giving 
the instructor the key by which he can help each individual to 
make the word-inage associations that are. appropriate for him 
and relevant to his own experience. 

This process of bridging the word-image gap is the area 
in which the modified audio-tutorial approach must be even 
further refined in the future. Further investigation must be 
made in order that the concrete-minded student with an image- 
oriented mind can eventually make word-image assoc i c.t i ons with 
such proficiency that he can use the printed word without being 
forced, as in the past, to become an abstract thinker. 
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RESB5.RCH OF STUDBff PROGRESS IN RE/'OING 

Bashar a D. Le-iteTman 



This research project had a fivefold purpose. First of 
all, I planned to observe tf the students who attended the 
Learning Laboratory at Santa Fe Junior College's North Center 
made any significant gains in reading ability as compared to 
those who did not attend the Laboratory. 

Second, 1 planned to find out vyhat significant gains, if 
3 ny , in reading ability were made by those who attended the 
Lab during 1970-71 and to compare them to those which were made 
in the Lab during 1963“70. 

Third, i planned to find out what reading mate rials they 
enjoyed most, and what materials and equipment they felt were 
most helpful in improving their reading. 

Fourth, I planned to compare by observation the ansv^ers 
to the third purpose with the results received last year. 

My final purpose was to locate those students who made 
gains in reading ability, and see if there was any correla- 
tion between improvement and the material used. This infci 
mation would also help in the evaluation and ordering of ma- 
terials for next year. 

Two groups were utilized to facilitate the purpose of 
this research project. The experimental group was composed 
of twenty students who attended the North Center Learning 
Lab regularly. These students were eleventh and twelth grad- 
ers whose pre-test scores were simi lar to the twenty— four 
tenth, eleventh, and twelth graders of last year. The con 
trol group consisted of twenty students who either started 
the Learning Lab and had dropped out after several weeks or 
who had never attended. Their pre-test scores were similar 
to last year's twenty-four. I had exactly four blacks and 
sixteen whites in each group. 

At the beginning of Sep t embe r, 1970» all st uden t s at 
the North Center were given the comprehension section of the 
Stanford Diagnostic Reading Tc;st, form W, level II. In early 
February, 1971, the post-test was administered. It was the 
same form and level as the pre-test. In addition, the^stu 
dents in the experimental group were asked three questions: 

1) What materials have you used? 2) Vv/hich materials did you 
like the most? 3) Which materials do you think helped im- 
prove your reading the most? The ten students in the ex- 
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perimental group who made the highest gains were selected and 
a tally of materials used most was taken by examining the work 
in each student's folder. 

Upon completion of the testing, the computation, and the 
statistical analysis, it was found that the mean gain in grade 
level made by the experimental group was one year and three 
months and by the control group was one year and two months. 
The mean grade difference of the experimental and control 
groups on the pre-test v.'as about ^.8 months and on the post- 
test 5 months. This shows that there was a slightly greater 
difference between the experimental and control groups on the 
post-test than on the pre-test. it was also found that the 
gains made by both groups were consistent for the two year 
period. Furthermore, in the experimental group 10 out of 20 
students made a gain of eight months or more. Although these 
gains did not prove statistically significant, it can be noted 
that the students who attended the Learning Laboratory made 
much greater gains in reading level than those v;ho did not 
attend . 

The materials that the students enjoyed the most, as 
well as the materials they felt helped them improve the most 
were the S RA (Science Research Associates) Reading Labora- 
tories , The Checkered Flag Series , and l-MED (Instructional 
Materials and Equipment Distribution). The material that 
was used the most was the SRA Reading Laboratories. These 
responses proved to be highly significant at .05 level. A 
strong correlation was found between gains in reading level 
and the type of material used the most (the SRA Reading 
Laborator i es) . 



Lastly, while there is no significant difference in gains 
between the two groups over the two year period, an examina- 
tion of the data showed that similar gains were made in both 
yea rs . 

The instructor wishes to express her thanks for the 
assistance offered by the Office of Research in the statis- 
tical analysis. 
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COmSELOR-AirF PROTjWI 

Stanley Lynoh and Bohevt W. No;x‘th 



The Counseloj — Aide Program of Santa Fe Junior College 
consists of two parts: a generic three month core of Human 

Service Aide courses and more specialized six months of 
Counse lor-Aide courses. This program was initiated jointly 
by the Student Affairs and Academic Affairs Divisions of 
Santa Fe Junior College and was partially supported with • 
Staff and Program Development funds. In several ways, the 
programs were envisioned as a radical departure from tra- 
ditional graduate and undergraduate human service training 
courses. These include its philosophical assumptions 
regarding the growth of human beings, its selection and. 
evaluation processes, its goals for growth, and its experi- 
ential and academic training methods. 

The Ccunse 1 or-A i de Program is founded on certain beliefs 
about people and their capacity to help others. Some of these 
are: 

1) The helper must possess generic and specific 
knowledge, skills and attitudes; however, 
the essential attitudes and beliefs of the 
helper are not task specific. How a helper 
addresses a helpee, the manner of delivering 
service is as important as what service is 
rendered. 

2) The attitudes which are essential for a 
positive, facilitative human relationship are 
those which are universally regarded as being 
a measure and a manifestation of humanness. 

3) All physically healthy people possess the 
attitudes which are essential for a healthy 
human relationship. Some people, more than 
others, have actualized there infinite capacity 
to respond to others in an attitude of respect 
and love. 

h) The educational process of preparing people for 
the helping professions is one of setting free 
rather than training. It is one of providing 
conditions for self actualization rather than 
externally imposing goals and behavioral 
criteria which are not freely chosen. 

5) A truly creative person will spontaneously seek 
the skills which are necessary for his task. 

If he does not possess the skills, he will be 
able to select or define his function in such a 






way that he is maximally creative and responsi'^e. 

The program attempts to recruit both the typical and 
atypical community college studefit. V/ithin the latter group 
of students are those individuals who do not have a high 
school degree, individuals who have never attempted college, 
and persons who have advanced degrees but who did not receive 
counselor training. 

Planning and providing educational opportunities for such 
diverse students presents many difficulties. 

The program is experimenting with a phenomenological 
attitude of understanding human growth and interaction. This 
approach to psychology and counseling emphasizes the felt- 
experience as preceived by the helper and helpee as opposed 
to the objective categorical understanding of the helping 
rel at i onsh i p . 

Specific goals have been tentatively established. These 
i ncl ude : 



1) Providing a trusting environment in which 
the student may creatively explore his 
potentials for helping. 

2) Reinforcing and refining the student's 
present human abilities to assist others. 

3) Providing the individual with both 
objective material about various human 
service delivery systems, and subjective 
feedback as to his level facilitative 
functioning in order that he is able to 
intelligently evaluate himself with 
respect to becoming involved in a human 
service area. 
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KfinVATI'yE PRACTICES IN A'TRIRDPOLOGY 



Stuart McRae 



Two innovative practices were initiated in anthropology 
during the 1970-1971 school year. The purpose of the first 
project is twofold: to individualize instruction, and to 

humanize the learning process th rough .! ncreased interaction 
with the students. 

Both purposes are to be accomplished through the use of 
media in the following stages: 

1. The entire class assembles on Monday morning for a 
multi-image presentation followed by a lecture. The 
object of both is primarily motivation. This session 
contains the only lecture for the V7eek, and the lecture 
seeks to stimulate interest rather than convey factual 
data . 

2. On three afternoons, the students are free to attend 
the mini-lab. This mini-lab is equipped with audio- 
tutorial machines which convey factual data in the 
form of recorded case studies, discussions with leading 
anthropologists and instruction in anthropological 
principles and methods. The aud i o- tutor i al system 

is controlled by each individual student via a foot 
pedal. The student may come at any time he wishes 
between the hours of 8:30 and 5:30 and listen to pre- 
recorded tapes. He may listen as long as he likes 
or as short as he 1 i kes , thereby setting the pace for 
his own learning. He may stop the tape or reverse 
it at will. This arrangement gives the student con- 
trol over his learning process. The aud i o- tuto r i a 1 
session is supplimented by two reading lists, one 
required and one with suggested reading. 

3. During the other two days the students meet in small 
groups of 8-10 for one hour in "The Pit". The 
instructor presents problems and asks questions which 
are to be answered in terms of general anthropological 
principles conveyed during the aud io- tutor i al session. 

In such a small group emphasizing interaction, the 
instructor is able to get solid feedback regarding 
each students' progress. This session also permJts 
each student to become involved and relate his feelings 
regarding the subject matter. A weekly evaluation is 
made by the instructor for each student during this 
session. 




4. Evaluation of the learniag process is made following 
the first three stages which provide, respectively, 
motivation; acqursition of. data; and inquiry, problem 
solving, and application of data. The first evaluation 
occurs weekly in the "Pit Session". The second 
evaluation is provided through standard written exam- 
inations. The third evaluation is p r ov i ded th rough 
detailed problems recorded on tape v/h i ch the students 
solve through application of anthropological methods 
and principles. 

The project is only half complete. Aud i o- tutor! a 1 tapes 
hsve been made, aud i o— tutor i a 1 systems have been purchased and 
will be installed in late August. During Fall 1971, multi- 
image presentations will be developed, and a pilot project 
involving the use of audio-tutor ia 1 systems will be conducted. 
During the winter term of 1972 a pilot study will be conducted 
utilizing both aud i o- 1 utor i a 1 system and the multi-image pre- 
sentation. These pilot studies will involve approximately 60 
students. Full implementation of the project is anticipated 
for the spring of 1972. 

A second Innovative project was instituted during the 
spring term of 1971 a.nd hopeful ly will become ^ semi-annual 
experience at Santa Fe. Twelve Santa Fe students spent spring 
vacation exploring Mayan archeological sites in the Yucatan, 
Mexico. The purpose of this project was to provide an ex- 
periential base for learning. All participants had completed 
courses in introductory anthropology and therefore, could 
appreciate and benefit from living in another culture, and 
exploration of archeological sites. 

The results seem to manifest themselves in (1) a broadening 
of educational experiences, (2) an understanding and appreciation 
of other cultures and life styles, ^3) gaining new prospectives 
of American culture, and (4) a renewed interest in learning 
in general and studing anthropology in particular. 

It is hoped that a second expedition will take place 
during the Christmas holidays, and a number of Santa Fe Junior 
College faculty, as we i 1 as students, have expressed a desire 
to participate. It is my intention, barring complications, 
to conduct two overseas expeditions of this nature for each 
year, as a regular part of the Anthropological program at Santa 
Fe Junior College, 
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AUDIO-TUTORIAL INSTRUCTION 
IN HEALTH RELATED PROGRAMS: 

DEVELOPMENTS DURING THE FIRST YEAR OF OPERATION, 1970-7.1 

BeTnopd Murphy 



The notion of independent or student-centered, student- 
controlled rnstriiction has been discussed in professional 
literature for soite time new.. its values have been clearly 
established on a theoretical basis. Arranging environments 
VThere such instruction can occur, however, remains a problem. 

The health related programs faculty of Fe Junior 

College committed themselves to the creation facility in 

which audio-tutori al instruction and, therefore, student-cen- 
tered learning could take place. This decision was made in 
the Spring of 1f>70. A suite of three small rooms in the V/ss t 
House was set aside for an Audio-Tutorial Laboratory shortly 
afterwards. Basic renovation of the area got underway during 
the summer of that year.. 

Study carrels were placed around three sides of the 
largest room, audio-visual equipment and software pertaining 
to nursing measures were purchased, book shelves were set up, 
and tables were obtained for the center area of the main room. 
The software was made up of 8 mm film loops, Trainex filmstri 
and sound records, transparencies, cartridge sound tapes, f i 1 
strips, nursing Journals and pamphlets, and programmed instruc- 
t ion . 



The Audio-Tutorial Laboratory for Health Related Pro- 
grams opened in late September, 1970 with the basic materials 
1 is ted above. 

it takes some living with a facility before its poten- 
tial uses can be seen. This notion became a guiding princi- 
ple in the development of the A.T. Lab. Therefore, while in 
most ways the area was incomplete in form, we, as a staff, 
felt confident that we would discover the form we sought 
through a trying-out process. One fact was clear, however, 
we had rather limited space to work with; we had to make opti- 
mum use of what we had. 

There were two problem areas which needed immediate at- 
tention: 0 J. providing the lab v/ith appropriate furniture, 

drapes, lighting facilities, carpeting, storage facilities, 
typing tables, display areas, etc.; C?.) expanding our basic 
audio-visual and printed materials. 
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The problems were attacked simultaneously. We needed a 
basic set of gu Tdel Tries _ for future purchases; we hit upon a 
rather s tmp 1 e one , . v i z. - that audio-visual equipment which 
students use most frequently would be purchased in quantity. 
The guide, then, is student-use. We would act like store 
managers; those goods most In demand by our clients would be- 
come our stock-in-trade. Similarly, we would obtain materi- 
als and equipment which the staff found useful for classroom 
and personal growth. 

Trainex programs were in great demand but we had only 
two pieces of equipment which could play them. Our initial 
inventory included eight cartridge tape players and eight 
"study-mate" filmstrip projectors, however, so we tran- 
scribed the trainex sound records onto cartridge tapes; this 
enabled us to offer more students the use of the trainex pro- 
grams as they used a combination of cartridge tape player and 
filmstrip projector to play the trainex programs. 

A similar adaptation was made with 8mm film loops. It 
was found that when sound tapes made from scripts supplied by 
the company accompanied the film loops, the loops value to 
the student was greatly increased. From a beginning 
set of four tapes we created a set of over 100 film loops and 
accompanying tapes. Nursing instructors, since they had the 
technical expertise, narrated the tapes. 

Filmstrips are deplorably short-lived in constant use. 
Converting filmstrips to slides and placing the slides in 
carousel projectors enabled us to both lengthen the life of 
the visuals on the filmstrips and, at the same time, make use 
or the eight carousels we had purchased. Still another bene- 
fit was gained through the process; we found instructors 
could use parts of the filmstrips in a mix-and-match fashion 
and create their own programs. 

Instructors' classroom lectures were taped both in 
classrooms and in their offices when economy was desirable. 
Students could now play back lectures in student-controlled 
situations. Students realized they could replay those parts 
of lectures they either had missed or failed to grasp in 
classes. Student listeners were now in the same related po- 
sition viz-a-viz orally transmitted data, as they are when 
they are reading printed data, i_.^.,they are able to regulate 
the rate of data flow and go back over sections of lectures 
requi ring greater attention. As a consequence students im- 
proved both listening and note-taking skills. 

The A.T. Lab is also a study-center, 
principal forms of assistance in studying: 
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I t conta i ns two 
Cl) health related 



matBrials; C2-5. othBr stud&nts. Wnsn tKs. Isb opBnBd , 1 ighting 
condrtTons wstb poor, and acoustics' wbtb equally bad. Both 
problems v/ere overcome by Betng resourceful . We were able to 
get library-type study tables on which we placed study lamps. 

We carpeted all three rooms with an assortment of carpet 
fragmerrts. Charitably speakfng, the rugs are functional and 
colorful. The students like our creation; they seem to enjoy 
studying here. 

The A.T. Lab windows presented two problems: a ragged 
appearance and poor outside light control. We planned to 
purchase drapes but the cost of custom drapes was more than 
our budget could take. When we found the material we desired, 
the nursing staff again showed its versatility by sewing the 
material. Now we have good-looking windows, and outside— 

1 i gh t control . 

We needed storage and display cabinets. A review of 
equipment catalogs told us two things what we needed did not 
exist; what did exist was too expensive. We made preliminary 
sketches of the kinds of cabinets which would serve our pur- 
poses, presented the sketches to the Col lege's cabinet shop, 
and got what we needed. Cost was low, the products are good- 
looking and highly functional. 

We took a look at a device called the 3-M Sound-Slide 
System. When what you want has not been produced commercial- 
ly, this system suggests: make your own programs. We did. 

But technical know-how is required. The College A-V staff 
had the expertise. We had the nursing knowledge and skill. 

The groups collaborated and made us the proud possessors of 
two Santa Fe produced Sound— ST ide Programs: '^'Observation in 
Nursing," and "Perineal Care." More will be forthcoming. 

Let's put it all together at this point. A student 
opens the door to the lab and is asked to sign in. He 
usually asks for material and/or equipment. The lab's recep- 
tionist-clerk aids him in setting up his own 1 earn i ng—s tat ion . 
This is what the carrels have become. The form and content 
of the learning-station is based upon what the student needs 
to view, listen to, or study; or combinations of the three. 

At any given time there can be several different types of 
learning stations. For example, as some students view an 
8 mm film loop and listen to its associated tape, others may 
be developing nursing skills by practicing with a patient- 
doll. Still other students will be found reading nursing 
journal or working with programmed instruction. Charts and 
models are on display as further resources. 
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Such flexIbrUty of space arrangements permits the A.T. 
Lab to act as a mu 1 t i— med T a tnstructton center. Learntng and 
rnstructTon are controlled by the student himself. One can 
Iso see that as a learning resources center the lab is multf- 
Fmens Tona 1 . 

Over the year> the A*T. Lab has become the ’’HUB o1 
health related programs activity. mstructors post clinic 
area assignments as wel 1 as the outs I de-of-cl ass learn~ 

ing to be done In the lab; there Is reserved bulletin board 
space for s tuden t'-nurse organizations. General notice and 
articles pertalnlriS to the field of health occupations are 
also displayed. This group of activities, then, makes the 
lab an Information center. 

The lounge-office has many functions, viz. - it I s an 
office for the lab coordinator- It Is a professional library. 
That library contains professional nursing, dental, and edu- 
cation journals, books of Interest on Innovative practices in 
both health and education In general, and magazines. Itis 
an area for staff meetings and conferences. It is used in 
tutoring students who need extra help. It Is a place to re- 
lax — comfortable upholstered chairs and a large couch invite 
this a ct i on . 

What Is an aijc! io- 1 u tor la 1 lab? Whatever a group of 
people make of it. We In the Health Related Programs are 
p 1 eased with our ^^reatlon. We built it f r om scratch. It is 
far from finished. Probably we shall be very unhappy if we 
reach the point wh^re we are completely satisfied. 

Should other^^ adopt our design? "Adapt" would be a 
better term for form follows function. What do you need? 

Tha t * s wh ere one b^ 9 1 ps 1 Wha t will foil ow will be a p roduc t 
of your staff's imagination, creativeness, cooperativeness, 
initiative, and sW^at. The design should be organic and 
dynamic- Never be afraid or unwilling to tear down, put up, 
rearrange, switch^ or alter, for as your purposes, goals, and 
needs change your working space should reflect those changes. 
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SANTA FE JUNIOR COLLEfiE: 197071 

Bermavd Murphy and Mavy F. Davis 



During tFie summer of 19.70 an experimental Health Core 
Prograrn vras- offered for s-tudents planning to enter the LPN 
and ADN nurs tng programs In the Fall. The core, as an entry 
or orTentation experfence, was given three primary tasks: 

01 help students Become acquatnted w^Tth the fTeld of health 
occupatTons; CZJ assist students tn Becoming academtcally 
and emotionally ready' to enter the regular programs; C3l en- 
aBle the core staff to examine each student's readiness for 
the regular program act Tvi t i'es.. 

The initial core had only six weeks, or half a term, to 
accompl tsh the assigned tasks. The staff found that this 
was far too BrTef a period for students to achieve adequate 
readiness or for the staff to become sufficiently knowledge" 
able about students and their individual characteristics. 

We really did not have enough data about each student to 
make accurate Judgments relative to actual readiness for 
further work in the nursing programs. in addition, the 
staffs of learning laboratories were seriously handicapped 
in their attempts to identify learning difficulties and sub- 
sequent to diagnoses offer remedial or developmental instruc- 
t ion . 



Consequently, the staff agreed that the next core would 
b.e doubled in length to a full term, or twelve weeks. In 
Core ii with the additional time, the staff was able to im- 
prove the collection and interpretation of data about the 
students. But the latter group still did not have enough 
opportunity to remedy- learning problems or develop learn 
skills when the deficiencies were serious. For those st 
dents found unready for regular programs a workshop was 
created. The assumption made by the staff was that give 
longer time and less pressure, learning handicaps could 
overcome. This assumption proved to be true but only fo 
few students. The workshop, therefore, is a good idea v 
requires careful and effective implementation. 

Now let us take a look at the actual course make-up of 
the core. BE 100, The Individual in A Changing Environment, 
provides students with opportunities to share with others in 
the core. Both fellow students and staff, personal feelings 
about what they^ are experiencing. The emphasis is placed on 
the affective or emotional aspects of learning. BE also 
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permits staff to get feedback from students regarding the 
effect rnstruction Ts- having upon them as persons* There 
are many other gains through the encounter” type groups which 
typTfy BE classes: 0 J s-tudents come to see that they are 

more al Tke than different from each other; C 2 I students can 
release frustration and an:xretY'" in a supportive climate; 

CBL classroom instruction is often improved when students 
discover tFiat the staff is vTtally concerned wi th knowing 
whrch TTiodes of instruction are most effective in facilitate 
ing the learning process in a given subject area* 

FIF IQl, introduction to health Related Fields, has 
changed each time it has been offered. Originally HF was 
designed to orient, students’ with Health Related Occupations 
and to permit students to switch programs if they felt they 
were better suited to occupations about which they knew 
little before enrolling in the core. When students dis- 
played almost no desire to change their original plans, the 
courso began to emphasize the idea of having students see 
how health teams function as units* 

Learning and math laboratories ChH 1 1 1 , MS 111), provide 
diagnostic, remedial, and developmental services. They are 
aiso highly supportive for students with attitudinal prob- 
lems in the areas of language and math knoivledges and skills.. 
Most of the work in these labs is done on an individual 
basis or in small groups.. Both labs have created, diagnostic 
procedures to locate and pinpoint learning difficulties and 
tailor instruction to fit individual learning styles and 
problems. These labs also contribute the vital data the core 
staff has to have about student progress and readiness. Stu- 
dents are now looked at as they 01 enter core; (2l reach 
mid-term; and C3l complete the term. 

BT 251 , Anatomy and physiology, has been a focal point 
of core. Academically, it is the most rigorous and demand- 
ing.. S^tudents are found to spend most of their time, energy, 
and worry over BY. Since it has been so much concern to stu- 
dents, several attempts have been made to rearrange both its 
form and content* in order to fashion a viable methodology 
and content, the staff has formulated such questions as 
these: CO' What in specific terms does a person need to 

understand about the structure and function -of the human 
body in order to function as a professional health worker? 

C 2 X How can instruction be arranged- so that each student'-'s 
learning style, background, and rate of learning wil 1 be 
accommodated? C3X How can we use the Health Related Programs 
Aud to— Tutor ia 1 Laboratory' more effectively so that outside— 
of— class study will reinforce classroom and laboratory 
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act t vi ties? 

PTnally', let us- reyt'ew~ some of. tFie. orientation and 
appraisal tecRnlquesr developed th..rouglr tPfe year.. Initially, 
students are placed In a somewFiat unstructured situation for 
their first two weeRsr of the core. TfTat Is, for all their 
work, save Anatomy and PFvyslology, which, begins at a rapid 
pace, and accelerates' when students^ learning needs and pei 
sonal problems- FTave ETeen defined In rough fash Ton, worR. 
beglns In the learnl'ng and math labs; groups are organ lz?,d 
for BE sections; FTP gets underway w-lt FT orientation procedures.. 
The staff's goal at tffls point i's to get everyone associated 
w-rthL core to see each other as persons. V/e are also trying 
to create persona 1 -suppo rt structures. 

We then Introduce students to the techniques and process 
of se 1 f — eva 1 ua t Ion . Of course, we assume that tFie more com- 
fortable and secure students feel, the better they will be 
at looR-lng at themselves honestly. Feel Ing comfortable and 
secure also facilitates the capacity to seek! help. Since 
students must play the Rey role In making needs known, we 
try to assure them that they can In fact get help If they 
asR for It. 

At the mld-polnt of the spring term we discovered, as 
we anticipated, that many, students needed extra Instruction 
In BY 251- A husband-wife, team of Associate Degree Nursing 
students were recruited for tutoring those who sought the 
help.. The tutors performed beyond expectations. We were 
able to fulfill our pledge of aid.. But, as the tutors 
pointed out as the term closed, mld-polnt is really too late 
to give the amount of outside help required by the weaker 
students. We are going to act on the suggestion In the up- 
coming fall term. 

At the close of each term, staff and students conduct 
their final evaluations. Decisions must be made regarding 
readiness. We try to be as supportive- as possible, but this 
Is difficult when students have set minds and hearts In 
particular directions. For those who gain acceptance, final 
Interviews are pleasant and cordial. For these who do not 
gain entry to a program,, there Is much disappointment. The 
staff members who compose the Tntervlew teams attempt to 
help students with alternatives to the original goals. 

In summary, the Core Is designed to help people look at 
themselves and at an occupatlonaT -area , In this case Health 
Related Occupations, and determine If they are ready and 
fitted to a training program for that area.^ The Core has 
been able to effect a significant decrease In student attri*?- 
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tton> TFie-r& are jDany^ problems we Fxave uncovered and. have 
yet to solve.- We f e.el . confident th.at we will deal success"^ 
fully wCrtPr these prohlems with the use of the structure and 
techn I'q^ues' we have developed through thi.'s year. 
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DEVELOPe!T OF IMmVATIVE DR'ICES 
FOR TEAMING RADIOLDGIC TEaf!OLOGf 



BoheTt A . Shor>t 



The challenge resulting from tfie absence of commercTal- 
ly available rad to logic technology Instructional aids has In 
part Been met By the development of several Innovative ma- 
terials complimentary to learnrng. These materials Include 
such ai'ds as an operable "x— ray circuitry Board, a semi — 
operable cutaway of an x— ray tube and housing, an energized 
X— ray teaching unit and shielding cabinet, and a display 
case for radiologic devices. Modifications In design were 
made to permit dual usage of all materials. When not em- 
ployed for their primary purpose of classroom derrans t ra t ’ on , 
they can either Be used for laboratory Instruction or dis- 
played for reference purposes. 

A unique x-ray circuitry board was designed and fabri- 
cated to aid the student In understanding the electrical 
aspects of x-ray equipment. 

The model Includes an electrical schematic, is operable, 
and simulates the effects of adjusting the controls- of a 
simple x—ray unit. ft includes voltage and amperage regu- 
lations, transformers, rectifiers, and the various meters 
normally used to reflect adjustments of the controls. An 
oscilloscope and other devices can be connected to numerous 
sockets In the circuit to reflect voltages, resistances, 
cycles-, and various phases of rectification. 

tn addition to the unit being valuable for demonstra- 
tion purposes. It can be used as a simulated gaming model 
In a laboratory setting for students to manipulate and 
measure the effects of various factors which parallel the 
operation of x—ray equipment. 

The advantages of this operable unit over a sterile 
schematic are that It not only stimulates student Interest 
but enables them to Better and more readily understand 
x—ray circuitry, the purpose and principles of operation of 
the components, and to apply their knowledge to the clinical 
envl ronmen t . 

The x-ray teaching machine Is unique In the sense that 
the cabinet contains a moveable Inner platform which can be 
adjusted externally and contains a lead glass window for 
viewing the Interior. 
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ft mav' be used for demons tratfon purposes and labora- 
tory experiments to sbovr tPie rel at i onshtps of - dTstances , ex- 
posure settfngs, and secondary radtatlon to exposure rates, 
tn a fasbron otberwi'se unobtainable, the window vividly pei — 
mits vtsual Tzat i on of the effects of the prime exposure 
factors through the use of fluorescent materials. 

VarTous accessory devices and components are displayed 
with the partially energized x-ray tube which also graphical 
ly depicts the tube housing and components. Many of the 
items are cutaways and labeled in detail such as beam re- 
stricting devices, x— ray and rectifier tubes of various 
vintages, film holders, and other pertinent materials. 

Currently additional innovative devices are being de- 
signed and constructed in order to provide further opportu- 
nities for X— ray students to gain greater insights into the 
sophisticated science of radiologic technology. 
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COMMUNITY educational SEFVICE 
GENERAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Gerry SteeZe and J'lm Birds aZZ 



Thanks to a new program instituted last January in Santa 
Fe's division of Community Educational Services, a number of 
Santa Fe students have a second chance at qualifying them- 
selves for L P N and A D N training. These individuals who 
had not graduated from high school were motivated and inter- 
ested in nursing training but were unable to score 10.9 (end 
of tenth grade) levels on the California Achievement Test, re- 
quired of L P N trainees. 

Through the cooperative efforts of the Dean for Community 
Educational Services, the Coordinator of Communications Labo- 
ratorfes, and the Vocational Rehabilitation counselors who 
sponsored most of the students, a block of four courses was de- 
signed which would help such students achieve the levels neces- 
sary for them to qualify for training. The courses were in the 
subject areas of English, social studies, general mathematics, 
and general science. 

After more than two quarters, some of the results have 
been very gratifying for the students as well as for the in- 
structors. One student dropped out of the eighth grade several 
years ago. Tested in January she was far below a 10.9 in all 
three C.A.T. skill areas. By June, however, she passed four of 
five sections of the State High School Equivalency test. She 
will retake the fifth section this summer, probably pass it, 
receive her high school equivalency diploma, and apply for 
A.D.N. training. In six months she has achieved approximately 
eight semesterc of high school work. 

Another student also failed to finish grade school. In 
January he printed poorly, read seventy words per minute with 
20~k0% comprehension, and was deficient in most basic math 
skills. He now reads over four hundred words per minute with 
80 - 90 % comprehension and wr i tes we 1 1 - In June he passed the 
matfi and social science sections of the equivalency test and 
failed the otfier three by only a few points.. V/hen he retakes 
the test this Fall, he has a good chance oF passing all five 
sections. Upon receiving his equivalency diploma, he plans to 
enter Santa Fe and change from a dropout to a college student. 

Other students in the program have been as successful as 
the two described above, and others have not. If we take into 
account, however, the problems so often found in the life of an 
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sdult whose background denied him a high school education, 
the results of the program have been very satisfactory. The 
motivation of the students and the individual attention they 
received in a small class helped compensate for some of the 
difficulties. Certain students take a while to adjust to the 
academic setting. Others are frequently absent for a variety 
of legitimate excuses: sFck children, family crises, car 
trouble, hospitalization, etc. The value of this program is 
that it is flexible nough to accommodate such students and 
keep them progress! g as quickly as possible toward their 
go cl 1 s . 

Because of the variety of skill levels among the students, 
instruction is often done on an individual basis or with groups 
of two or three. In most cases programmed or semi-programmed 
instructional materials are used. Recently, Vocational Reha- 
bilitation counselors have requested more feed-back on the 
students they sponsor, and we have started sending bi-weekly 
reports to them. 

The success of the program so far has proven to us that, 
given the right conditions, almost anyone can learn. A well- 
motivated student who can persevere has won half the battle. 

In addition, a student must have relative financial security. 
We had the unfortunate experience of losing two fine students 
wbo simply had to drop out to accept employment which con 
flicted with the hours of the courses. In most cases 
Vocational Rehabilitation or other agencies can take care of 
this problem. 
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L£'®E!SHIP COURSE I 

M&Zonese 



H Hra DIGNITY 

¥i-tson 



Tine class Tri Leadersixlp came into being after the Community 
Educa+'Ton Coordin?ntor had talked with people in many areas of 
the district served hy S"anta Fe Junior College, trying to find 
some of the the things people in various communities were 
interested in having the College help them accomplish. These 
were the predominantly disadvantaged people. Of the many needs 
stated, the leadership training need was one of the most often 
repeated and one we knew Santa Fe could give immediate attention 
to supplying. Basic leadership tips were being sought by per- 
sons who had been elected by their community groups to represent 
them in many organizations, both local and at county level. 

Many of the persons elected had never held a position in which 
they had to make a motion, second one, vote or abstain from a 
vote, whichever the case might be. 

After being told that Santa Fe Community Educational 
Service offered courses in many areas, the need, so far as they 
were concerned, was in bas i c leadership training, an undei — 
standing of Roberts Rules of Order, and a translation of those 
rules. 

The first leadership class was held at a community center 
which was a centrally located place for all of the students 
that had shov-/n enough interest in the course to pre-register. 
Seven students attended every class session; eleven of those 
sessions v/ere held during that term. The students seemed to 
gain enough from the course that we felt it would be worthwhile 
to hold it again the following term. 

Twelve students enrolled in the second offering of the 
course, and almost all vyere professional people. There v/ere 
two black males, three white males, three black females and 
four white females. One student was a real estate salesman, 
one a warehouse manager and his assistant, and two were full- 
time University of Florida students, one in the law school and 
one in the architectural school. One student was a supervisor, 
one a secretary, and two students were housewives. 

The class period is spent seeking out and solving specific 
problems; if the problem should arise during that day or after 
our previous class meeting, then we are capable of coming up 
with suitable action. 

V/e have had speakers attend the 
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class both to make, known 



the yarilous kinds of speakers, would he Keartng and to 

farotliartze them with some of the contc^cts they- would make tn 
thetr role as leader. The mayor of Gainesyrile spoke to our 
class along with other political and business leaders from the 
community^. In addition/, we have- attended meetings at tPie 
Un lyerslty' of plorlda, /Field hy- the Women's LIB organization. 

We do not Just sit In ^he classroom and read from a hook, hut 
use examples to point /up the kinds and types of leadersPilp 
needed for a specific area. 

We point out all the things that work well In grooming 
one for leadership, such as public speaking skills, good 
grooming, and a pleasant personality. Most of these can be 
acquired, and the fact is pointed out to the student that 
Santa Fe offers courses which can help them to acquire these 
th i ngs . 

As a result, one of our students is leading her professional 
organization in providing fees for ten studentt to attend non- 
credit courses as well as funds for one disadvantaged student 
to attend credit courses in order to attain an AA degree- The 
organization, under the leadership of this student, has also 
agreed to provide clothing for the full-time credit student. 
Another student, who is a nutritionist by profession, is goiag 
to go out into the community upon request from groups to lecture 
on proper nutrition and health care. 

Our aim is to provide a mechanism by which persons can be 
motivated to explore avenues in the future to better their 
working and living conditions. We try to lead the student to 
an understanding that all of our lives can be as dignified as 
any person who we might encounter and that it is the cornel — 
stone of all our efforts to improve living conditions for our- 
selves as well as others. 
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MID-WNAGEmiT PR06Rm 

Wi^ZZ^can G, Win-ght 



Mid-Management is a two-year program of cooperative edu- 
cation between Santa Fe Junior College and local industry 
leading to the associate of arts degree. 

The program combines classroom instruction with on-the- 
job paid work experience, to provide the student with experi- 
ence in the area of his occupational interest. It is a learn- 
ing situation in which practical application goes hand in hand 
with classroom theory. 

Since we registered our first eight students in the fall 
of 1968-69, twenty-eight students have enrolled in cooperative 
education, eighteen are still enrolled in the program, and two 
have graduated. Of the ten students who are no longer attend- 
ing, three have experienced better Job opportunities while 
still enrolled in the program, and two have gone on to foui 
year institutions. We have not been able to obtain any infoi 
mation on the remaining three students. 

There are currently twelve active sponsors engaged in the 
cooperative endeavor with Santa Fe Junior College, and we hope 
the number of sponsors will increase with the new fall enroll- 
ment. With the exception of the very large retail establish- 
ments, we have been careful not to solicit sponsors engaged in 
high school distributive education programs unless they request 
affiliation and are willing to consider not abandoning their 
current high school sponsorship. We anticipate eighteen active 
sponsors by the fall of 1971 • 

Since the program is administered in accordance with Santa 
Fe philosophy, there is no pressure upon the student to meet a 
specific completion date. The program can be completed in eight 
quarters; however, the student is encouraged to make himself as 
available as possible to his employer not to exceed thirty hours 
We have been forced to make exceptions where the student is re- 
sponsible for or currently managing a store or department. 

Fourteen of our students are men, only four of which are 
black and the program enjoys the presence of four ladies. 

One of our first graduates came to the program from voca- 
tional rehabilitation, with a history of unemployability. Under 
good sponsorship and with much understanding, she completed the 
program and found no difficulty in securing employment in anothe 
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state after recently being married. One of our black students 
who was cooperatively sponsored by a grocery chain now enjoys 
the position of manager of a retail grocery store with another 
chain. Three students came to the program as managers while 
still another was pronoted to such a position while still en- 
rolled in the- program. 

We have established a maximum limit of thirty students 
per coordinator. We hope the fall enrollment will bring the 
total number of students enrolled to a figure approximating 
that number. 
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ABSTRACTS OF FACULTY/STAFF DISSERTATIONS 

CCX^^PLETED DURING 1970-1971 
EL ATIOR MICO 

irfTRODUCTION/ EDICION Y NOTAS AL TBCTO DE LA EDICIOM 
PRINCIPE DE LA CUARTA PARTE DE LAS COIOIAS DEL FAESTRO 

TiRso DE mum 

1655 



Manuel S. Cowtr 

This dissertation presents a study and critical edition 
of E 1 amor med i co , by Tirso de Molina, whose protagonist is 
a champion of "wome;n ' s rights." Although i t has gone through 
several editions, it has received little crl'Mcal attention. 
Following a short biography of the author, which includes the 
latest information known about him, the>re is a complete 
chronological listing of all known editions of El am.dr me^d i co , 
andean analysis cif all the characters, with emphasis on don~a 
Jeroh ! ma , the spirited protagonist who succeeds in being dif- 
ferent from her contemporaries in a number of ways, but most 
partfcularly by /becoming a medical doctor and by marrying the 
man she loves rfither than the man chosen for her by her brother. 

Tirso de Mplina, in twenty-four of his plays, portrays 
spirited female characters who try to free themselves from 
restrictive social traditions and rules which seemed to 
assign women nimerous duties but few "rights." These women 
champion their :rights to choose a husband, to get an education, 
to travel , etc.' 

I ^ 

An analyt jca 1 study of El amor medico reveals Tirso's 
attitudes towaijd women, ^ove, marriage, social virtues and 
vices, and the plethora of mounteback doctors who swarmed in 
his day. The s study also reveals Tirso's extensive knowledge 
of the classicsi, his sense of humor, and his admiration for 
Portugal and the Portuguese. A special section is devoced 
to the sayings, dicta, and proverbs which Tirso, following a 
practice common, )lace in his day, sprinkled throughout the 
play. A summar’;! of the plot is offered, together with a list- 
ing of the authr.r's oversights in plot development. 

The text of j the play is based on the 1635 edition of Lucas 
de Avila, Tirso'.* alleged nephew. There is no known holograph. 
The spelling has '.been modernized except where the rhyme might 
be distorted by Tiiodern i za t i on , All the numerous Portuguese and 
Latin phrases are| translated into Spanish, and all passages no 
longer clear to today’s reader are clarified in the notes. 






The degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Linguistics was 
awarded to Dr. Couto by the Un ivers i ty/ of Florida. Majoring 
in Romance l'='' juages and Literature, n i s chairman was Dr. 
Francis C. Hay s. Dr. Couto is a language instructor at Santa 



Fe Junior College. 
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ffi'BERS OF BOMIS OF TRUSTEES OF FLORIDA JUNIOR 
COLLEGES; THEIR PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS m 
OPINIONS ABOUT INSTITUTia-lAL ROLE fW GOVERNACE 

John R-i chard Gi-ZZ-CZand 

The purpose of this study w’cs to identify and examine se- 
lected characteristics and opinions of trustees of Florida 
Junior colleges for the academic year I968-69. Characteristics 
studied included demographic information such as sex, age, 
marital status, occupation, and income and personal information 
such as religious preference, political affiliation, and extent 
of formal education. Opinions studied included beliefs about 
role and philosophy, admissions decisions, curriculum, instruc- 
tional staff, and governance of junior colleges. 

Data were gathered for the investigation from the Division 
of Community Junior Colleges of the Florida State Department 
of Education, from a questionnaire mailed to all of the I85 
trustees of Florida junior colleges, and from 22 interviews of 
selected Florida junior college trustees. Data received from 
the Division of Community Junior Colleges of the Florida State 
Department of Education and from the questionnaire were reduced 
by digital computer. Frequency and percent distributions were 
developed for the total group of Florida junior college trustees 
and for trustees serving rural, rural-urban, and urban junior 
col leges. 

In addition to these presentations, analyses were made by 
certain selected subsets such as age of trustees, level of ed- 
ucation of trustees, length of service on the board, and chairmen 
and non-chairmen of boards of trustees. Since the purpose of 
the twenty-two interviews was to further substantiate information 
that had been given on questionnaires, the interview data were 
not quantified but were treated by narration. 

Based on the findings emerging from the investigation five 
major conclusions were warranted: 

1. In regard to characteristics of the trustees, they were 
not representative of the total population of Florida. 

Lack of representativeness was particularly noticeable 
in regard to sex, race, occupational categories, and 
different levels of education. 

2 . Trustees were active participants in community affairs.^ 
Trustees held membership in a wide variety of organizations 
including civic and service, patriotic and armed services, 
professional business and occupational, social, and a- 
yocational organizations.- 
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3. Trustees were norxoally well educated and widley read; 
oyer 10 percent had completed at least a baccalaureate 
degree. 

h. There was little noticeable difference of opinions among 
trustees regardless of the i r deniog raph i c characteristics. 
More specifically, the trustees exhibited consistency of 
opinions concerning such issues, as campus disorders, quality 
of instruction at junior colleges, criteria for admission 
of junior college students, ar.i the role of junior college 
presidents. 

5. A generalized profile of trustee opinions emerged from an 

examination of the data. Five characterizations were justi- 
fied: 

a. Trustees strongly opposed campus disorders that were 
occuring at the time of the study. 

b. Trustees considered junior colleges to be institu- 
tions with a significantly different philosophical 
orientation from other inst i tut ions of higher education. 

c. Moderate involvement of junior colleges in bring- 
ing about social change was seen as desirable by the 
trustees. 

d. It was strongly believed by trustees that, although 
junior col 1 ege educat ion should be available to any- 
one who is able to benefit from it, students should 
appreciate their attendance as a privilege.. 

e. Students and faculty, according to the trustees, should 
have but a limited voice in the operation and control 
of junior colleges. The junior college president was 
seen as being the powerful educational leader. 

Dr. Gilliland completed his dissertat'on in 1969 at the Univei — 
sity of Florida in the College of Education's Department of Ad- 
ministration under the sponsorship of Dr. Michael V. Nunnery. Cur- 
rently, he is the Director of Health-Related Programs at Santa Fe 
Jun i or Col 1 ege. 
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THE irPUBOfTATIOf'l IW A JifJIOR COLLEGE OF A 
BIOUDGICAL PARKS TRAINIfLG PROGRAM FOR ZOO TECHfllCIANS 
INCLUDING A PLAN FOR AN EDUCATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL PARK 

Raymond Ernest Gtron 



As environmental resources are exhausted, as the human 
population rises, and as wildlife Is depleted, a new awareness 
of ecological and ethological demands and principles is 
necessary in order for life to continue on Earth. The respon- 
sibility for instilling this eco-cogn i zance resides not only 
with traditionally accepted educational institutions, govern- 
ments and news media, but also with such institutions as our 
living laboratories - our botanical and zoological gardens. 
Zoos have the unique opportunity to educate large numbers for 
today's world by utilizing hundreds or thousands of living 
examples. Unfortunately the educational progress of zoos 
has been slow and offerings are now some forty years behind 
those of secondary school education. There needs to be and 
has been an increased professionalism in the zoo world, but 
some positions such as that of keeper remain educationally 
little changed. Through the elevation of zoo positions and 
the caliber of those staffing these positions an overall 
improvement in the quality of offerings is possible. 

Educational institutions can be of service to zoological 
gardens by helping improve offerings, sharing techniques and 
by training staff members, not only at curatorial levels, 
but at the keeper level as well. 

This dissertation purposes to explore and describe the 
changing role of zoological gardens in biology education, to 
show how educational obligations may be met, and to examine 
the role of zoo keeper. A description of the initiation, 
researching, and implementation in a junior college of a 
biological park training program for zoo technicians to meet 
existing needs is made showing how keepers may be prepared in 
a public junior college. 

The siituation of current educational trends in zoos was 
researched in the literature and visitations were planned, 
funded, and carried out to six major zoos. The feasibility 
of a keeper training program prepared and presented by a 
junior college was investigated. 

Upon completion of feasibility studies, behavioral 
objectives were organized and a curriculum planned. A 
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program proposal was presented to Santa Fe Junior College for 
approval, and courses taught on an experimental basis before 
passage of the proposal . 

Research into building a small training zoo was carried 
out and land requested from the College. 

From the research it was found that while zoos have 
raised the educational quality of their offerings, modern 
display techniques, multi-media presentations, and some 
innovative procedures, long used in schools, have never or 
Only recently been adopted by them. The position of zoo 
keeper has been neglected and educational attempts by the 
zoo world are either of a remedial nature or follow apprentice- 
ship lines. It was determined that a junior college could 
devise a preparatory program for keeper education. The 
program was accepted by the College and courses taught. The 
zoological garden response to this concept has been extremely 
positive, as has that of the College, the students, and the 
community. The junior college has appropriated some ten acres 
of their new campus to the construction of a training zoo 
which will be open to the public and staffed by program 
students. 

Educational institutions may aid zoological gardens in 
realizing their potentials in educating the public along 
biological and conservation lines. Through better preparatory 
education for the keeper positions, overall improvement of 
zoos is made more feasible. It is within the realm of a 
community junior college, with proper facilities for animal 
care, housing, and study, to prepare such individuals. 

Responses to such a program by the educational, zoological 
park, and student groups have been extremely positive and the 
initial excellent results assure success with continued 
college and zoological garden support. 

Dr. Giron, a Santa Fe instructor of biology and zoology, 
conducted this study as a partial requirement for his 
doctoral degree from the Department of Curriculum and Instruc- 
tion in the College of Education at the University of Florida. 
His chairman was Dr. Luther A. Arnold and his co-chairman was 
Dr. N. Eldred Bingham. 
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FACTORS irFUJBCirffi STACK EHISSIO'IS 
FROFl CITRUS FEED MILL OPERATIONS 

Ee-rbert Az^thva? Ingtey^ III 



With the growth of the phosphate, citrus, pulp, and 
power industries, air pollution has become an area of major 
concern in Florida. Phosphate and citrus production are two 
of Florida's major industries. The population of citrus and 
citrus by-products are particularly unique in Florida. 

For several years there has been a need to investigate 
the citrus feed mill as a source of air pollution. These 
feed mills dehydrate peel residue from juice extractors to 
produce a quality cattle feed. Tons of pollutants are 
emitted from these mills annually. In order to better undei — 
stand how to control these emissions, it is necessary to 
study the complete citrus pulp drying process. With this need 
in mind, an investigation was initiated to study the factors 
influencing emissions from citrus feed mills. 

A portable pilot plant equipped with several air pollu- 
tion control devices was taken to the University of Florida's 
Citrus Experiment Station where it was connected to a pilot 
feed mill. A cyclonic scrubber rated at 26000 CFM was used 
in this investigation. The effects of liquid and gas flow 
rates on the removal of feed mill emissions were studied. 

Water was used as the scrubbing media. 

Unpressed, Valencia reamer peel was used to feed the 
citrus feed mill at the experiment station. The mill was 
operated at several different drier exit temperatures. In 
general, solid emissions increased as these temperatures 
increased. Experiments were also performed with and without 
juice sacs in the drier feed. Solid emissions seemed to 
Increase v/hen juice sacs were omitted but the data were not 
sufficient to validate this observation. 

Emissions from the citrus feed mill were categorized as 
insoluble solids, soluble solids, and peel oil. The effects 
of the drier operating conditions on the concentration of 
each contaminant were studied. 

The removal efficiencies for the various pollutants were 
measured for contacting powers ranging from 0.27 to 1.08 
horsepower per 1000 standard CFM. The number of transfer 
units for insoluble solids ranged from 0.38 to 9*2 and for 
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soluble solids ranged from 0.13 to 2.63. It was not possible 
to accurately determine peel oil removal efficiencies because 
of the difficulties in sampling the oil. In general, though, 
removal efficiencies for oil seemed very low. Modifications 
in the sampling technique were investigated in order to 
determine a more satisfactory method of sampling peel oil. 

Dr. Ingley is an instructor in Chemistry at Santa Fe 
and the Chairman of his committee was Dr. C. C. Oliver in 
Mechanical Engineering at the University of Florida. 
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PfESIIBffS' PERCEPTIOI'B CF INSTIUTIONAL RESEARCH 
IN SOUTHEASTERN JIMOR OOliEGES 

Geo:pge Robevt Moore 



The objectives of the study were: 

1- To determine how the presidents of junior colleges 
located In Southeastern states presently employing 
Institutional researchers perceive the existing 
qualifications, functions, and responsibilities of 
the chief Institutional researcher. 

2. To determine the extent to which their perceptions 

are related to Institutional control (private, public), 
InstI tututlonal s Ize (large, small), and Institutional 
age (old, new). 

3 . To determine how the presidents of junior colleges 
located In Southeastern states presently employing' 
Institutional researchers perceive the expected 
qualifications, functions, and responsibilities of 
the chief Institutional researcher. 

4. To determine how the presidents of junior colleges 
located In Southeastern states not presently employing 
Institutional researchers perceive the expected quali- 
fications, functions, and responsibilities of the 
chief institutional researcher. 

5. To determine the extent to which the perceptions of 
junior college presidents presently and not presently 
employing Institutional researchers in Southeastern 
states agree on the expected qualifications, functions, 
and responsibilities of the chief institutional re- 
searcher. 

6. To determine the extent to which the perceptions of 
junior college presidents presently and not presently 
employing Institutional researchers in Southeastern 
states are related to the professional training and 
experiences of the presidents. 

Two hundred fifty-three junior college presidents listed 
in the 1970 Junior Corie:ge Directory were invited to participate 
In the study. Of the 253 junior cc'llege presidents comprising 
the presidents of the. Southeastern states, 164, or 64.8 per cent, 
responded to the mailed questionnaire. Data analysis was made 
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by using the. test and chi square test of significance. 

The cone 1 us- Ions v/ere: 

1. Presently, the chief Institutional researcher Is most 
Illcely to have received a master's degree in education 
within the last ten years. Usually, he Is titled 
director of Inst 1 tut local research, he has a small 

IR staff, and needs competencies In writing ability, 
statistics. Background and Issues In higher education, 
research and design, tests and measurements, and 
speaking. He most often reports to the president, 
generally participates in coordinating study requests, 
conducting and evaluating studies, and Initiating 
studies. Finally, the chief Institutional researcher 
most commonly conducts studies about students. 

2. The existing qualifications, functions, and responsi- 
bilities of the chief Institutional researcher are 
not related to Institutional control. Institutional 
size, and I ns 1 1 tut lonal age, other than the fact that 
large Institutions are more likely to use research 
titles for their Inst I tutlonal researchers. 

3- The expectations of the presidents employing Institutional 
researchers and those expectations of the presidents 
not employing Institutional researchers concerning the 
IR worker are In essential agreement. 

h. The chief institutional researcher should have received 
either a master's degree or a doctorate In education 
within the last ten years. His title Should be director 
of Institutional research and his staff should be com- 
posed of approximately one part-time professional and 
favo supporting staff members. Competencies in writing 
statistics, and research design should be essential 
for the chief Institutional researcher. The other 
competencies in tests and measurements, issues In higher 
education, data processing, and speaking should usually 
be needed by the chief Institutional researcher. He 
should report to the president, should generally partici- 
pate In planning design, evaluating and conducting 
studies, coordinating study requests, disseminating 
findings, and Initiating studies. Also, he should 
conduct studies primarily about students. 

The title expected to designate the chief i nst I tut lonal 
researcher is related to . the president's highest academic 
degree. Presidents holding a doctorate are Inclined to 
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use a research title for the chief institutional re- 
searcher. Presidents* expectations of studies that 
should be conducted are influenced by their highest 
academic degree, their major field, and their pre- 
vious employment. Presidents with a doctorate in 
education and with previous employment in education 
are likely to expect studies of virtually all types. 
However, the professional training and experiences 
of the presidents are not related to any qualifications 
of the chief institutional researcher nor to other 
functions and responsibilities of the chief institutional 
resea rcher- 

Dr. Moore served as Administrative intern at Santa Fe and 
his study was under the direction of Dr. Cameron Fincher and 
Dr. Leonard Kraft of the University of Georgia. 
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CaiCEPTUAL SYSTF1S m SEU^-^XPLOPATIOf^ 

TTene FTees PeriTV 



This study was designed to investigate the relationship 
between conceptual system orientation as developmental stages 
in personality development and level of sel f-exp 1 orat i on pro- 
cess in personality functioning. 

A two-part instrument was administered by the researcher 
to ll4 undergraduate college students at Santa Fe Junior College 
and the University of Florida. Part I, Harvey's "This 1 Believe" 
(TIB) Test, was used to measure conceptual system orientation. 

Part II, the Self-Exploration Stimulus Q.ues t i onna i re , was de- 
signed to elicit a written narrative of an intense personal 
experience relative to one of the topics in Part I CTIB) from 
which level of self-exploration could be inferred by judges 
using the Carkhuff Self-Exploration Scale. 

Conceptual systems are based on the theoretical constructs 
advanced by Harvey, Hunt and Schroder. Four modal conceptual 
systems or "wav^^ of relating to the world" were described, 
which people consistently demonstrate in most of their intei — 
actions with the world and which are somev/hat independent of 
actual situational factors. System I is the most concrete mode 
of construing and responding to the world; it is characterized 
by low level of abstraction and a positive orientation toward 
extrapersonal referents. System II functioning is slightly 
more abstract than System I and is oriented tov/ard oppos i ng 
the same extrapersonal referents. System III functioning is 
more abstract than System II and is oriented toward establishing 
and maintaining intragroup consensus as a step toward dependence 
and manipulative control of other people. System IV is the 
most abstract mode of functioning. It represents a highly 
differentiated and integrated cognitive structure manifested 
in multiple alternative ways of relating to the world based on 
personal standards founded on objective evidence. 

The Carkhuff Self-Exploration Scale attempts to define 
concrete operations by which self-exploration can be inferred. 
Self-exploration is the process in which the person is actively 
and spontaneously engaging in an inward probing to newly dis- 
covered feelings about himself and his world. He is fully and 
actively focusing upon himself, searching to discover new 
feelings concerning himself, even though he may be doing so 
perhaps fearfully and tentatively. The Carkhuff Self-Exploration 
Scale measures an essential process In personality change. The 
scale is scored form low (l) to high (5) levels of self-exploration 
Predictable relationships exist between self-exploration and 



and numerous trad: tonal indices of therapeutic change. 

Written responses to the TIB and the Self-Exploration 
Stimulus Q.ues tionna! re were evaluated independently by trained 
Judges, and examined for: Ca) extent of correlation between 

conceptual system orientation scores and summed level of self- 
exploration ratings; Cb) correlations between conceptual system 
orientation scores and summed level of self-exploration ratings 
with subject age and sex. 

The results indicate that conceptual system orientation, 
as measured by the TIB, is not related to level of sel f-exploi — 
at ion process, as measured by the Carkhuff Sel f-Expl orat i on 
Scale. The results also indicate that both conceptual system 
orientation and level of self-exploration process are not 
systematically related to the age of the subject. These data 
suggest that conceptual system orientation is unrelated to the 
sex of that self-exploration and sex of the 

subjects are significantly related (p .001, two-tailed test), 
with females showing the higher level of self-exploration. 

Dr. Penry completed this dissertation study under the 
sponsorship of Dr. James L. Lister of the Department of 
Counselor Education at the University of Florida. At the present 
time, she is a psychology instructor at Santa Fe Junior College. 
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INTER-INSTITUTIONAL PROJECTS 



COLLEGE P.REFERBCE REPORT 

Ann BTorn'ldy 



By its membership in the Florida Conmunity College Intej — 
institutional Research Council, Santa Fe participates in state- 
wide studies and receives as a service reports and information 
helpful to the college. In the fall of 1970, in conjunction 
w' th the Florida State-wide Twelfth G rade. Tes t i ng Program, 
high school seniors were asked to indicate their first, second 
or third preference in selection of a college/university fol- 
lowing graduation. All public colleges and universities in 
Florida were coded and data, was furnished to Santa Fe for those 
students selecting the college; it showed: 1) Student name, 

2) High school of enrollment, 3) student rank selection, 
i - e ■ . 1, or 2 or 3 and 4) Student score on the Twelfth Grade 
Test. 



Based on a state-wide return of 91% of the participants, 
Santa Fe was selected as first, second, or third choice by 
1,547 high school seniors. Forty- two per cent of this group 
were from Alachua-Bradford County schools wi tFi the remaining 
group ou t-of -d i St r ict . The distribution of the student scores 
on the Twelfth Grade Test was basically a normal curve distri- 
bution with a slight skewing toward the lower end of the scale. 
Approximately ten per cent of the sample earned scores between 

400 - 495 - 

The College utilized these data in writing to the out- 
of-district high schools in which the students, who had indi- 
cated Santa Fe as first choice, were enrolled. The high school 
counselors were furnished Santa Fe materials and were asked to 
distribute them to the Santa Fe sample. The Alachua-Bradford 
group were contacted during counselor visits to district high 
school s . 

A comparative study was made to determine (1) what pet — 
centage of the high school seniors who had indicated Santa Fe as 
a first choice enrolled in September 1971 and (2) what percentage 
who had ranked the college as a second or third choice of 
enrollment registered. It was found that twenty-nine per cent 
who gave top preference to Santa Fe were enrolled the following 
fall and for those high school seniors who gave it as second or 
third choice ten per cent became Santa Fe students. 
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SURie OF STUDENT RIGiTTS, FEEDOTTS /sfl) IfTOLVETETf^ 

Arm Bromley 

Santa Fe Ferres entatlve^ League for IrmovatlO^ 



At the League for Innovation meeting in May 1368» ® f^r-oposal , 
Student Rights , Freedoms and tnvol vements , was sponsor"®^ 

Santa Fe Junior College. ft was voted as a project f^*^ ^*^*“ther 
investigation. 

League members were requested to send published 
information on the topic, but the nature and scope of •Materials 
received did not lend themselves to analysis. Theref^?**®* ^ 
survey questionnaire was designed to secure the data i^ ^ Stand- 
ardized form, and to determi ne whether faculty, students 
administrators were aware of the policies governing 
rights, freedoms and involvements at their college. 

The survey questionnaire items were related to, 
identical with, the statements in the Joint Statement ^*ghts 
and Freedoms of Students, sponsored, approved as desif”^^^®* 
and endorsed by five national educational organization^ ‘^^t'ing 
1967 “ 1968. The questions were planned so that a yQg an5'^®t 
each would indicate the college had such a policy and Respond- 
ent was functionally knowledgeable about it. It woul8 show 

that there was adequate conmunication among the policy , 

the faculties and the students; and that the policies W®**® Ip 
agreement with those recommended by the Joint Statement Rights 
and Freedoms of Students. A no response would indicate 
college did not have such a policy and the respondent kn®w 
a do not know simply indicated a lack of information. ad- 

ditional response options were available; they were 
and does not a:pply. In both cases they were not select®^ in 
enough instances to be reportable. 

Three colleges agreed to participate in the pilot 
two colleges administered the questionnaire El Centro 
College In Dallas, Texas and Santa Fe Junior College i*^ 

Gaineslvlle, Florida returned their questionnaires ant^ ^^-Se 
are the basis for this analysts. 

SURVEY ANALYSIS 

The analysis presented in this report was the 
college questionnaire results from El Centro and Santa 
The sample Included a total of 143 student responses 
from the faculty. 
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In th.e total sample, 80 per cent of both the students and 
faculty Indicated they understood the admission policy of their 
college, and knew that It was available in print; that public 
and college facilities were open to students; that free dis- 
cussion was encouraged In the classroom; that student organizations 
were open to all students; and that a student publication existed. 

Better than one-half of the student-faculty samples responded 
y&s with 20 to ho per cent responding do not know to the following 
statements; 

(1) The College secured equal access to public facilities 
for students. 

(2) The College had stated procedures for review of grades. 

( 3 ) Student organizations were required to submit a state- 
ment of purpose; they were free to choose thei r own 
advisors; the role of the advisors was clearly defined; 
and they were aware that wheh they invited a speaker 

or guest, they were responsible that the event was 
conducted In a manner appropriate to an academic com- 
mun i ty . 

(4) Students were full participating members of Student 
Affal rs Commi ttees. 

CS) The role and purpose of the student government were 
clearly defined in a formal document of the school. 

C6) Student publications were produced either totally or 
partially in conjunction with journalism programs. 

( 7 ) Disciplinary procedures ware formulated and available 
to students in written form. 

(8) The standards of behavior which the college considered 
essential to its educational mission and its community 
life were in published form. 

The do not know category was checked by more than half of 
the sample, with 20 to hO per cent responding yes, to the 
following statements: 

Cl) The CoU ege had a written policy statement concerning 
the confidentiality of information about students and 
the conditions under which the information could be 
transmi tted. 

C 2 ) Students were full participating members on' Academic 
Affairs, Curriculum, Admissions and other official 
committees. 

(3) The role of student publications was written and 
available. 

it is im^-rtant to note that 40 per cent of both faculty 
and studen-^'-i^s ponded yes and 30 per cent no to the statement 
that per^cfmance in the classroom was evaluated solely on an 
academic basis. 



Some quest tonnai re items were designed so that a no response 
was the more desirable* Thirty per cent of the respondents 
checked no in answering these items: 01 the College maintained 

files on the political activities of students; C^l affiliation 
with an extramural organization disqualified a student organl"* 
zation from Inst i tut lonal recognition; and C3l the College paid 
bail for students involved In violations of civil law.. 

The respondents expressed a lack of knowledge CSO per cent 
or higher) in the following areas: 

01 Academic and disciplinary records were separate. 

Cz} Other information than academic status existed on 
transcripts. 

(3) There were wri tten provisions for the periodic 
routine destruction of nonessential and noncurrent 
discipl inary records. 

(4) The student press and publications were free from 
review and advance approval of copy. , 

(5l The authority to remove editors from office lay in 
the hands of others than those who appointed them. 

C6) in cases of violations of civil law, the College 
appraised the student of sources of legal counsel , 
notified his parents, and initiated disciplinary 
proceedings against him. 

(7) A student involved in disciplinary proceedings was 
allowed to remain on campus and attend classes. 

(8) The College played a role in the search of a student's 
p remi ses . 

(9) Restrictions exist as to whom student organizations could 
invite to speak on campus. 

(lOl Students were full participating members of Faculty 
and Presidential Tenure and Selection Committees- 
(11) The studeht newspaper was an Independent corporation. 

Conflicting responses from students and faculty were found 
in the areas of disciplinary proceedings and permanent record 
information. These statements on which the faculty and student 
samples varied are the following: 

(1) More than half the students responded yes and 40 per 
cent do not know y with the faculty responding the 
opposite way, to the statement that the College had 
a written policy as to the information which should 
be a part of a student's permanent educational record. 

CZ) More than half the faculty responded yes and the rest 
do not Tcncw y with the student sample responding the 
opposite way, to the statements that students who were 
involved In disciplinary proceedings were informed in 
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writing of the. nature of the charges against them, 
and that there were adequate provisions for appeal 
of discipl inary decisfons- 

SUMMARY 

It is evident that there does not exist a definite knowledge- 
able understanding of the rights, freedoms and involvements 
among the respondent junior college students at the two institutions 
surveyed. In fact, both student and faculty samples indicated, 
on more than forty per cent of the items, that they lacked the* 
knov/ledge to answer. Students and faculty did not knov/ fully 
the policies governing students' rights and freedoms on the two 
campuses. 

Our survey did not set out to test the hypothesis that the 
lack of such information could be a prominent factor in the 
s t uden t un rest wh i ch peri od i ca 1 1 y revea Is itself on the camp uses 
across the country. However, the findings from our limited 
sample, coupled with a relatively modest amount of explicit 
observable unrest on the two campuses, did not support the 
theory that there was a high correlation between campus unrest 
and lack cf such information. 

The sample is of two junior colleges in different settings 
and geographic areas. It is too small to support generalized 
Conclusions about social variables which we perceive to be 
highly complex. We urge many more surveys and much more moti- 
vational research to discover and codify the causitive relation- 
ships so colleges may create the desired context of student 
rights, freedoms and involvements. 
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EXCHANGE EXPERIENCES 

John Dimhccuid and Rodney Wessman 



Santa Fe Junior College and Bakersfield College, Bakersfield, 
Californta belong to the League for Innovation and as members in- 
vited faculty and staff to explore year-long staff exchanges be- 
tween colleges. An exchange was arranged between a counselor^ 
from Santa Fe and a counselor at Bakersfield. The reports which 
follow were written by them after they returned to their home cam- 
puses. 

From Santa Fe to Bakersfield 

The scope of Student/ Personnel Services at Bakersfield Col- 
lege was typical; counseting services were more conservative than 
those to which I had become accustomed at Santa Fe. The main 
differences involved individual versus group approaches, personal 
versus academic emphases, and development of individuals to living 
versus adjustment of students to the requirements of the world. 

The counseling department spent much time in trying to come 
up with a philosophy which would be acceptable to all. My in- 
terpretation is that there is now consensus on assisting students 
in making choices as an objective, and of providing differential 
counseling as the means for meeting this objective. Group 
approaches to reduce '.''busy work" were examined. Schedule changes 
are now done en masse , and, hopefully, my suggestion that regis- 
tration be a group procedure rather than involve one-to-one meet- 
ings will be initiated for released counselor time. I introduced 
BE 100 as Psychology 4A during the Spring Semester. It was re- 
ceived favorably by students and faculty and presently will be 
one of the courses in the Counselor Aide program. 

The philosophical and historical perspectives of the in- 
st?tution-as-a-whole present obstacles to personal counseling 
removed from the academic framework, and on development to 
living as removed from the academic and social impingements now 
felt to be placed on the student. 

I bring back to Santa Fe learnings that are mostly experi- 
ential. Adjusting my perspectives to match those of another^ 
place demanded patience and objectivity. I learned to question^ 
my zeal and the temperment to that zeal. That much I had experi- 
enced to be good was regarded with suspicion was suprising as 
well as perspective-producing. I learned that encounter groups 
had met with failure; I was primarily versed in their success. 

Most importantly I learned that methods and procedures are 
secondary to people whatever the endeavor. The attitude of a 
student can either block or encourage learning. And this was 




seen to be true for faculty, administrators, and the public. 

The internalization of this learning is difficult for tne, and 
so it perhaps -means I learned something important. 

Were I to begin the exchange now, I would want to know 
about the conditions i would confront before going to the 
other institution. In this way I would be able to discuss and 
explore approaches I could use with people with whom I have 
come to develop intellectual and personal rapport. ! value 
the experiences and question whether surprises can be approach- 
ed with wealth of information, or if, instead, surprises must^ 
always require one to approach a situation with only the readi- 
ness of his person upon which to call. 

From Bakersfield to Santa Fe 

in appraising my exchange year f should like to address 
myself to three main questions. 

(1) What have been some of the personal and institutional 
benefits of the program as I experienced it? 

(2) What have I been doing? 

C3) What suggestions do I have for the League and/or partic- 
ipating colleges? 

First, then, some personal benefits. 

(1) Planned disruption was good for me. Comfort and sameness 
can be bad. Leaving a District where I have worked for 

22 years to engage in a new adventure did something positive 
to and for us. While the nature of my work at Bakersfield 
College had changed considerably over the years, I needed 
to be interrupted. 

(2) It has been a time for stock taking--f i nd i ng out "v^here 
your head is at," as our students would say. Inventory 
taking, though not always pleasant, is necessary for growth. 

(3) It has been stimulating and scary to prove your prowess 
anew. After all, I had to say to myself, these people at 
Santa Fe don't really know how good I am. 

(4) It was helpful for me to take another good look at Bakers- 
field College. Before I left California I was aware of 
the fact that I would be asked a lot of questions. Be- 
coming an authority on my own school was a positive ex- 
per ience. 

(5) In a sense I have experienced a "newness of life" of sorts: 
new friends, new colleagues, new social circles, new ways 
of doing things. The staff at Santa Fe has made my life 
rich in many ways. 
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Next jnay I suggest an inst I tut ional . benef i t or two. It 
seems to me that an exchangee can be a. real asset to the insti- 
tution to whTch it is assigned. Teachers tend to share things 
with a visitor which they would be less- willing to share with, 
a fellow staff member. Hopefully, the exchangee would be more 
objective and less threatening. 

Too, I think the exchangee can be used as a sounding board. 
Often this year Santa Fe staff members have "bounced things off 
me" to get my reactions. I think they felt they, could do this be- 
cause- I did not have the same type of vested interests as they had 

Now, what have I been doing? 

Cl) I have taught or facilitated or conducted five BE classes. 
This has been a most unusual experience and a most in- 
novative approach to student afairs. 

C2) Half-time was spent in counseling the MDTA program. This 
experience has taught me so much I didn't know about 
poverty, prejudice and failure experiences. 

(3) I have acted as a liaison person to help people at Santa 
Fe get in touch with their counterparts at Bakersfield 
College in order to share specific information. V/e have 
been especially helpful In the area of the Police Science 
program, working with the Non-cert i f i cated Personnel 
Association, the Faculty Association and the Placement Office 
I feel that it is so very important that a person on 
an exchange view his experience as a college-wide exchange, 
rather than a departmental exchange. 

C^) I have had many opportunities to share and exchange in- 
formation. To mention a f ew:vo 1 untary attendance at meet- 
ings of major college committees; involvement in in-service 
student affairs and college training sessions; active pai 
ticipation in discussions of the Executive Committee of 
the Faculty Association and visits to other Florida junior 
colleges. In addition, I collected dozens of brochures, 
course outlines, etc. and talked with out-of-state visitors 
to the College as well as the graduate students from the 
University of Florida. 

( 5 ) My experience in working with the many referral agencies 
in the community, especially in regard to MDTA, has been 
a fine experience. Finally, we have had such a rich social 
and coimiun i ty life. People in Gainesville and Santa Fe 
have been great. 

Finally, some suggestions for the League and/or participating 
colleges. 
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Cl) Persons who have a sense of jnission, awareness and positive 
attitude toward innovation should be urged to apply. 

(2) The advantages of planned disruption should be empha- 

s i zed . ... 

(3) Exchangees schedules should be kept flexible. Perhaps 
one day a week should be kept free of classes in order 
to visit other institutions. 

(4) institutions should -make a deliberate effort to put the 
exchangee in contact with innovative instructors. This 
should not be left to chance. 

(5) . A participant should make it his business to know all 

about his new school, not just his own department. I 
can see a number of advantages in choosing someone who has 
been with the school for a while. 
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SURVEY OF POST-SECONDARY OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 



FZojPvda, Cojrmmity j2zn-ior CoVLege InteT-inst'ituti.onal 
Fesecccdh Coimci/L ccnd Scprta Fe Junvov CoZZegc^ 

In order to compile rnformation on the development, imple- 
mentation, and evaluation of curricula in al 1 state institutions 
offering post-secondary school occupational education programs, 
the Florida Community Junior College Intel — institutional Research 
Council conducted a survey of faculty and administration. Involved 
in the survey were eleven area vocat ional -techn ica 1 schools and 
twenty-seven junior colleges including Santa Fe Junior College. 

During the first term of the 1970-1971 academic year, a 
comprehensive questionnaire was administered to a sample of 
faculty members, program directors, occupational education heads^. 
and lay advisors for selected occupational education programs in 
each of the participating schools. The quest ionna ire concentrated 
on the three areas of development, implementation and evaluation. 
Information was requested concerning the planning that takes 
place before a program is started, the operations of the ongoing 
program, and the things considered important in evaluating the program. 

In the area of program development, the forty-seven Santa 
Fe staff members who participated stated that the institution's 
philosophy and the program's goals were the most important factors 
in planning. Professional association reports were the manpower 
needs information source most important in planning; specific 
employers and the city were considered the job markets most 
essential to a programs development. The initial request for a 
program was first made by an instructor. Either he or the dean 
of occupational studies directed the planning usually without the 
use of a committee but in conjunciton with program instructors 
and licensing agencies. These persons took between six and 
twelve months to develop the program. No planning was conducted 
which was not implemented and which did not project employment 
opportunities for five years or more. 

In the implementation phase of planning, the factors which 
were considered necessary for the program's operation were the 
getting of students, job characteristics, information from potential 
employers, and specific teaching techniques. Recruitment of 
students was to be performed fay instructors, former students, 
and potential employers seeking those persons with related at- 
titudes and Interests. Behavioral objectives had been.; written 
for the program utilizing specific behaviors and attitudes ex- 
pected and the. level of. prof icienCy required. Instructional 
techniques were to be determined by the instructor with recall 




being considered tbe most important type of learning. The 
type of teaching in the program consisted of laboratory methods 
with some lecture and discussion. Twenty-six to fifty per 
cent of the prograni was comprised of technical -vocational 
courses. V/hi le students weTe not tested before entering the 
program* they were tested for their levels of proficiency at 
the program's end with the test being developed by the instructor. 
Although students were not to be given any recognition until 
they completed the total program, nor were, they to be given 
credit for work experience, it was possible to obtain credit 
by examination in scane courses. Library materials and audio- 
aids for student use were rated as good by the participating 
staff members. The studies that- had been conducted about the 
programs were performed by instructors and program directors. 

While in-service training was available for faculty, no such 
training was given to administrators and advisory corrmittee 
members; sabbatical leaves were unavailable for either the 
faculty or admin istrators. 

The third stage of the study was eval uat ion . The factors 
to be considered in this phase were statements of objectives, 
coordination between counselors and instructors, counseling 
for disadvantaged students, and sensitivity to technological 
change, local job opportunities, and student needs and interests. 
Regarding the teacher and the classroom, the important factors 
were work experience of the instructor, relation of skills 
taught to job skills, availability of teaching materials, work 
space, layout of work areas, and safety practices. The important 
sources of evaluative criteria were educational journals, 
occupational instructors, and students. The sample agreed 
that those who should be and who were involved in evaluation 
were the same, namely, program direcotrs, instructors, and 
students. Both counseling and guidance practices were considered 
in evaluation with the evaluation occurring annually. These 
annual evaluations have resulted in changes in various aspects 
of program operations. 

The study was coordinated at the College by the Office 
of Research- 
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During the spring of 1971, the American Association of 
Junior Colleges conducted a study of community and junior 
colleges wi th support from the W.K. Kellogg Foundation. The 
purjaose of the study, known as Project Focus., was twofold: 

(l) to examine the long-range goals and present practices of 
the commun i ty- junior colleges and, in the process, to identify 
the social and economic trends which will influence their future 
role and functions for tine coming decade; and ( 2 ) to study the 
AAJC in terms of its stated Functions and long-range goals to 
ensure its continued relevance to the needs of its constituents. 

Santa Fe Junior College was one of the colleges included in 
a random sample of 150 community and junior colleges. Both 
faculty and student samples completed separate survey question- 
naires which concentrated on the College’s goals and programs. 

At the present time, the College has received results concerning 
student goals and aspirations, development, and evaluation of 
their collegiate experience ar.d faculty and student attitudes 
of the College’s goals. 

The student goals and aspiration results indicate that the 
educational major of a student does not necessarily reflect his 
vocational choice. For example, while 13 per cent of the student 
sample responding chose arts and humanities as their educational 
major, only eight per cent selected it as their vocational choice. 
The vocational roles chosen most often by the student sample 
were that of teacher or therapist and practitioner or producer of 
services or products.- A bachelors degree was the educational 
aspiration of most students.. Concerning college goals, students 
viewed academic goals as more important than vocational, social 
and nonconvent ional goals. 

In the section on student development, it was revealed that 
intellectual pursuits outside of class are more likely to exist 
in the area of social science rather than science, mathematics, 
or humanities. Nonacademic achievement tends to be humanistic, 
cultural or artistic and not in the areas of music and leadei 
ship. The number of nonacademic achievements per student is 
six although this is also the standard deviation. In achieving 
college goals, students feel that they have made the greatest 
progress in intellectual-humanistic and scientif ic-independent 
areas rather than in group welfare, practical status, personal 
development, and communication skill areas. 
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The evaluation of college experiences consisted of an exam- 
ination of the areas of college instruction, services, and policies. 
Instructors received high ratings in class organization, encouragement 
of class participation, being in touch with students lives, caring 
if material is understood, ease of teaching sty'*e, and nof criticizing 
or embarrassing students. Lowest instructional ratings were in 
describing personal • opin ions, facility for conmuni eating knowledge, 
entertaining manner, and permitting students a voice in class dii — 
ection. The low ratings were received 14 to 20 per cent of the 
time whereas the high ratings were received 8O-9O per cent of the 
time. Students expressed the most favorable reactions to the 
college services of academic advising and counseling and the least 
favorable reactions to health and housing services. Concerning 
college pol i c i es ,. students generally expressed agreement in those 
areas, in which they voiced an opinion. Disagreement with policies 
existed only in the adequacy of recreational facilities, social 
programs, and food services. 

The investigation of college goals found the faculty more 
emphatic than students in stating that all the listed goals do 
exist and should exist at the College. This was true in all 
instances except one. The faculty disagreed that the College 
allocates percentages of the total enrollment for minority groups 
or groups having low socioeconomic status and feel that this is 
the way it should be. This, of course, is in keeping with the 
idea of an open door college. 

This study was coordinated at the College by the Office of 
Research. 
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COLLEGE RESEARCH PROJECTS 



S7UCY OF EVENING STUDENTS^ COUNSaiNG- NEEOS 



Max L. Bassett 



A survey of students' needs for counseling services in 
the evening was initiated in the spring term, 1?71- The put — 
pose of the survey is that of assessing the extent to which 
students have need for counseling services available during 
the evening class hours. As well as examining potential de- 
mands for additional counseling services, this study is at- 
tempting to measure the types of questions or problems eve- 
ning students have to discuss with a counselor. 

One hundred and twenty-five evening students have been 
surveyed to date. There is an even distribution of full- 
time and part-time students, and a large majority of the 
total group are credit students. The extent to which evening 
students need counselor assistance can not be assessed at 
this time because of the need for surveying additional stu- 
dents but also because of the need for a more even distribu- 
tion of credit and non-credit students. These preliminary 
reports do indicate clearly that the types of questions and 
problems that the evening students have fallen in the area of 
academic course and program advisement. 

The study will continue during the summer term, 1971 
with efforts made to survey at least another 125 students, 
especially larger numbers from the r.on-credit courses. It 
is hoped that a sunmary report with possible implications 
for future counseling services will be available early in 
the fall term, 1971- 





Bubye Beal. 



During the academic year 1970-71, the Student Affairs 
Division, supported By funds from Staff and Program Develop- 
ment, attempted to determine the need for a psychiatric con- 
sultant on a retainer fee Basis for students and Student 
Personnel staff at Santa Fe Junior College* The consultant 
assisted counselors in dealing with crisis situations and lent 
regular developmental assistance to the Student Personnel 
staff. The consultant did not provide long-term therapy for 
individual students But did serve as an initial contact person 
and assisted with arrangements for further referral. 

in reviewing the utilization of the consultant, it appears 
that Santa Fe does need a psychiatric consultant to serve in 
crisis situations'. Activities included talking with counselors 
by telephone, in his office, and in their offices regarding 
specific crisis situations. The consultant facilitated stu- 
dents' use of emergency facilities including the Alachua County 
Mental Health Agency. To a limited extent the consultant met 
with parents of Santa Fe students. in several instances, he 
was contacted By Santa Fe teachers and assisted them in crisis 
situations with students. Ffe also, to a limited extent, 
assisted both Academic Affairs faculty and Student Affairs 
faculty with personal and/or family problems. Approximately 
fifty per cent of his time was utilized in this way. 

in terms of developmental assistance to the Student 
Personnel staff, the other half of the consultant's time was 
spent in staffing case conferences, working with counselors 
in classes of The individual in A Changi ng Envi ronment , 
critiquing video tapes of small groups, and serving as a 
process observer of the small group process. He also served 
as a consultant to the staff in seminars designed for in- 
service training and facilitation of the staff's group 
process. 

Evaluation of the project in terms of the need for a 
psychiatric consultant and the specific services he may ren- 
der is still tentative. The project will continue in the 
academic year 1971 ~72 and further efforts will Be made to 
creatively utilize these services. 




FDHa-l-UP STW OF LICBBED PRACTICAL NURSIKG GPABIIATFS 

1359-1969 

Mar-tha BeVt^ Ruby 'Ph-iVpo't^ and Banbara Cr>oss 



In 1959 , the Licensed practical Nursing Program was 
started by. the Vocat i onal Department of the Alachua County 
Board of Public Instruction and functioned as a part of that 
department xint i 1 the juni or col 1 ege assumed the responsibility 
in .1966 when Santa Fe opened. From 1959 to I 969 , 376 students 
were graduated from this program and this report is a resume 
of a follow-up study of these graduates. 

Thirty-six per cent or I 36 graduates returned the 
questionnaire wl th 2k per cent non- ToCa tab Le and 40 per cent 
non-returned . 

Those under 50 years of age constituted 85 per cent of 
the graduates. Almost half of the group (47 per cent) were 
the third or later child in the family; in fact, 12 per cent 
were the sixth or later child. Most of the graduates were 
white (82 per cent) and married or had been married (88 per 
cent). A large segment of the more recent classes was negro, 
only two per cent were male. The Florida law requires a 
minimum of a tenth grade education for admission; however, 

71 per cent had completed high school prior to entering the 
program. These demographic and informational data tend to 
confirm previous impressions that this occupational program 
is particularly attractive to a young married adult, a high 
school graduate who frequently is the third or more sibling 
in the family and who, if the trend continues, is just as 
likely to be negro as white. 

Very few worked while, enrolled in the program and they 
received their support from parents, savings, spouses, loans, 
and other sources. They were asked to identify problem areas 
wh i le a student; in rank order, they were: study problems, 

home and family, finances and test taking. No one indicated 
a problem with instructors or other students. 

It was interesting to have our respondents divided: 58 

per cent graduating while it was a junior college program and 
42 per cent graduat i ng wh i 1 e it was a part of the Vocational 
Department of the Al achua County Boa rd of Pub 1 i c I ns t ruct ion . 

These graduates are employed (83 per cent) in licensed 
practical nurse work and perform their responsibilities in 
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various jnedical settings: 32 per cent in a general hospital 
17 per cent in the teaching hospi tal ; 1 1 per cent in. nursing 
homes; 10 per cent in a doctor's office; and 7 per cent in t 
veteran's hospital with the remainder on private duty or not 
working at the time of the survey. 
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More than three-fourths have been in their present 
position more than a year and fifty-nine per cent are earning 
at least $400 per month. Generally, they carry out their ^ 
duties during the day shift frequently in a section designate 
as medical, surgical, intensive care and specialized. The it 
patient load ranged from 5 to 20+ with approximately 40 per 
cent responsible for 15 to 25 patients. 

It was interesting to note that 7 per cent of our 
graduates were enrol led in the Associ ate Degree i n Nurs i ng 
program at Santa Fe and are funding their continuating 
education by LPN employment. In addition, 1 per cent are 
enrolled at the University of Florida, other junior colleges 
and out-of-state schools. 



The role of the licensed practical nurse in a hospital 
setting has been subjected to a great deal of discussion 
and writing. Team leading responsibilities, administration 
of medication, opinions concerning most valuable courses in 
their training program and concerning the most helpful post- 
graduate courses, if offered, were specific concerns of the 
LPN instructional staff- When asked if they were responsible 
for Team Leading, 36 per cent said they were with only I 5 ^ 
per cent indicating in-service training to learn this approa^ 
Approximately 67 per cent administered medication with less 
than half receiving instruction on the job. The four course^ 
listed as most valuable during their training programs were: 
Body Structure and Function, Medications, Introduction to 
Illness Conditions and Nursing Needs of System Disorders. 

Based on their experiences, the four courses they thought 
that would be most helpful were: Intensive Care and 

Emergency Room Nursing, Advanced Medications, Surgical 
Nursing and Medical Nursing. 

Approximately thirteen per cent of the graduates are 
members of thei r profess ional LPN organization. 

The results of this project indicate: 

1) The graduates are employed in areas in 
which they were trained in the LPN Program; 

2 ) Most are married, under 50 years of age 
and female; 

3 ) Because of the increasing demand for them 



to perform a wider rang® functions, 

it would be. worthwK i 1 e ^®^elop post~ 
graduate courses or training 

programs in: team leading* advanced 

medication, intensive care and emengency 
room nursing, surglQ 3 l nursing and medical 
nursing; and 

k) Although LPN training is often considered 
to be a "terminal" educational experience, 
a substantial percentag® ^ur graduates 

have not found this to b® 1-rue and are 
continuing their professional education. 

Appreciation is expressed to th® Office of Research for 
their assistance in the development of th { s project and for 

the statistical analysis of the d^^®’ 




GiARACERISTICS OF FE JlfllOR COUEGE STODEMIS FOR 'fflE FALL 
OF f970 AND Sat OOT'PAHISaJS KITH HEIR If-lIVERSITY COtfilERPARB 



Aran B:i?omLey 

STnce 19,66 the Board of Regents of the State of Florida 
has conducted a survey of the characteristics of the entering 
freshmen and transfer undergraduate students in higher education 
in Florida. tn the Fall of 1970- Santa Fe Junior College again 
participated in the survey and based on the Santa Fe sample 
of 597 responses, a profile of the Junior college student emerges. 

In addition to the survey of the Junior college population, 
the questionnaire is also administered to the freshmen and 
transfer underg raduates at Florida ‘s pub li c uni vers i ti es In 
the Fall of 1970 this questionnaire was responded to by 12,192 
university students. Eleven out of twenty-two items on the 
Junior college questionnaire and the university student question- 
naire are identical. The purpose of this report is twofold: 
ll to compare the Santa Fe Junior College students with those 
admitted to Florida's public universities on the identical 
items; and 2) to present a description of the characteristics 
of Santa Fe Junior College students for the Fall of 1970. 

Comparison between Santa Fe Junior College Students 
and University Students 

Race, Sex, Age, and Family Income. The categories of sex 
and race had the appearance of similar distributions for Santa 
Fe Junior College students and university students. In both 
groups, there v^as approximately an equal proportion of males and 
females v/ith the number of males being slightly larger. The 
public universities reported 56.6 per cent male, and 43.2 per cent 
female. For Santa Fe Junior College, the percentages were 53-3 
per cent male, and 46.4 per cent female. 

While the racial distributions were analogous, the category 
of race is an uncertain one to report, based on the responses to the 
questionnaire. The public universities including Florida A. & M. , 
reported 67 per cent white, nTne per cent black, 3 cent other, 

and 23.3 per cent blank. At Santa Fe Junior College race was 
identified as 64 per cent white, 9-4 per cent black, 0.5 per cent 
other, and 26 per cent blank. The larger number of blank responses 
in both instances makes conclusions based on these data quest ion- 
nable. - 

Regarding age, it was found that 85.2 per cent of the public 
university students were twenty-one years of age or under as com- 
pared with only 73.5 par cent of the Junior col lege population at 
Santa Fe. This item is particularly significant when one con- 
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siders the fact that the puhlTc untverslty respondents ranged 
from freshmen to students in the fifth year of a five-year bach- 
elor's program. For the junior college, of course, the range is 
merely the first two years of higher education. 

The survey reported that the family^ income of more junior 
college students is less than that of public university students. 

In the Fall of 1970 it was found that 16.3 per cent of the junior 
college respondents estimated family income as below $5 >000 as 
compared with 13-6 per cent of those enrolled at the university. 

It v/as also found that considerably more students at the junior 
college level are not supported by their families as are those 
at the university. Comparable statistics show that 29 per cent 
of those enrolled at Santa Fe receive no contribution from their 
fami 1 ies while only 14 per cent of those enrolled at the public 
universities gave this indication. 

Parental Educational Levels . For both the public university 
group and the junior college group, the mothers of the students 
had completed more academic work than had the fathers. However, 
in comparing the parents of a university student with those of 
the Santa Fe Junior College student, it was found that l9-‘3 
per cent of the fathers of the university undergraduate students 
had completed some high school but did not graduate as compared 
with 27-9 per cent of the Santa Fe population. The mothers' 
educational level for public university students v/as 15-9 per 
cent for those who had completed some school but did not graduate 
as compared with 22.5 per cent of those in the junior college 
population. 

These findings substantiate previous studies which show that 
the family income of the junior college student is much less than 
that of the public university student and that the educational 
level of the parents is not as high for the junior college student 
as that of the public university student. 

Col lege Choi ce . It was found that ^3 per cent of the under- 
graduates from the public universities went to their first or 
second choice; at Santa Fe Junior College the first-second-choice 
percentage was 73-3 per cent. Eighty-one per cent of students at 
the public universities entered directly from a high school; 
for Santa Fe i t v/as slightly more than 58 per cent. The largest 
percentage variation between the two groups is represented by those 
students who worked for a year or more between leaving high school 
and entering an institution of higher education. The figure for 
the public uni versi ties was h per cent; for the Santa Fe Junior 
College group it was 18.1 per cent. in addition, 3-2 per cent of 
the public university students indicated military service between 
high school and college enrollment while for the Santa Fe Junior 
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College students this was 3.2 per cent. These data along with 
those on. age rndicate that the Junior college at Santa Fe Is 
attracting an older group of college students who have not con- 
tinued their education Immediately after leaving high school. 

Services Requested and Reasons for College Selection. In 
rank order, the public university undergraduate student Identified 
career Information, study skills, personal problems, and reading 
skills as the first four services In which they would be Interested 
In receiving help. For the Santa Fe Junior College student In 
rank order they were: career Information , personal problems, 

study skills, reading skills, and health Information. The fol- 
lowing table shows the most Important reason In entering either 
a university or the junior college. 



Percentage of Response 


for College Selection 




Reason 


Unlversi ty 


Santa Fe 


tnexpens tve. 


7.8% 


9.6% 


Close to home. 


18.6 


23.5 


Friends were attending. 


2.1 


5.5 


General academic reputation 


14.9 


7.5 


Strong program In Intended major. 


20. 1 


2.0 


Financial aid opportunities. 


3.4 


2.0 


General Impression of campus 


14. 1 


10.2 


Opportunity for Independent study. 


1.5 


5.4 


I think 1 can succeed here. 


6.3 


14.4 


Other reasons. 


10.8 


17.4 


Fall 1970 Santa Fe Junior 


Collece Student Profile 





Based on the Fall 1970 data, the Incoming credit student 
to Santa Fe Junior College was male C53 per cent) and under 21 
years of age (73 per cent). His mother is more likely (78 per 
cent) to be a high school graduate than his father (72 per cent). 
Although the family Income ranged between $5,000-$15,000 (5^ 
per cent) the student financed at least three-fourths of his 
col lege expenses through his own efforts (59 P®'" cent) . It Is 
more likely that he entered Santa Fe Junior College from another 
Institution C24 per cent), worked CI 8 per cent), or was in 
mi 1 Itary service OO per cent) In the Intervening period between 
high school graduation and enrollment at the JunTor college. 





He listed tfie B-tgfi scBool prevtously" attended as tn the Alachua- 
Bradford Dtstrtct Qik per centl. 

He was enrolled as a fresfiman C70 per cent} on a full-time 
basts G58 per centl and at the time of admission planned to 
transfer to a senior Institution C77 per cent} which was. In 
all probability', the University' of Florida G59. per cent}. He 
declared his major field of study to he In the area of arts and 
sciences C22 per cent}; education C21 per cent}; business ad- 
ministration 05 per centl; pre-professional C6 per cent} and 
engineering per cent}. The other majors selected were. In 
rank order: 1} architecture and fine arts, 2l nursing, 3} agri- 

culture and forestry, 4} journalism, 5} health related professions, 
and 6} social work. Including criminology and law enforcement. 

He Indicated that he planned to transfer Immediately upon com- 
pletion of his Associate of Arts Degree C79 P®r cent} and hoped 
to do graduate work or professional study following his graduation 
from a senior university (52 per cent} . 

it should he noted that the data were based solely upon 
the returns for the Fall 1970. questionnaire and that the infoi 
mation concerning race is extremely tentative because of the 
large percentage (about 26 per cent} of blank responses. 
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A SM!?€Y OF rH*PACTERI?n'irS /W) ®/ARDINF 
FVP'RJENrFS OF PE JUNIOR COU.EFE'S A!€A 
~ TEWIFAL ^/n^ATI^^lflL HIpH SrWTIL STl TOR’S 
1070-1971 

AVbeTt L. Dccnvets 



Santa Fe Junior College was engaged Tn a contractual 
a r rangeinen t with the Alachua County Board oF Public fnstruc~ 
tion for the training of high school students in a vocational- 
technical type program during the 1969~1970, 1 970-1971 ^school 
terms. The funding for this program came from allocations 
granted through special provisions of the Division of 
Voca t ional — Techn i ca 1 and Adult Education and Special project 
grants from the Federal Government to support specific 
projects. Other allocations, if received, were of other 
special arrangements, in support of a particular program. 

Over a two-year span the enrollment in all programs 
which involved high school student*^s averaged A 50 students 
per year in a cluster of programs taught at three C3T dif- 
ferent locations or on three of Santa Fe Junior College's 
five ( 5 I campuses during this period. Of course, basic to 
this program as well as any program is the student popula- 
tion to be served. The Alachua County School Board, through 
its transports system, bused students to the various desig- 
nated campuses for their classes. Each center worked in con- 
junction with the high school that was served to accomplish 
the basic aims and/or objectives set forth in the Santa Fe 
Junior College philosophy, as well as, coordinate the pro- 
gram with the high schools involved. 

PrTor to the begtnning of the program, inst ructors were 
involved in a two-week orientation and in-service training 
session and in addition to the Fnstruct ional program, there 
were available the facilities and staff of a Learning 
Laboratory, individual and small group counseling sessions 
with professional counselors and a student government organi- 
zation that took an active part in constructing guidelines 
and policies, shaping administrative decisions, and commu- 
nicating the student's point of view. 

In the Spring of 1971 a survey was conducted at the 
request of the Research Advisory Committee of Santa Fe to in- 
clude high school students then enrolled in the program, in- 
clusive of the following areas of Air conditioning. Masonry, 
Machine Shop, Auto Mechanics, Welding, Drafting, ElectrFcal 
Construction, Carpentry, Cosmetology, Tailoring, and a 10th 
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grade Exploratory program, to detenTifne ff "in fact" the en“ 
thusiasm for learning by high school students so often ex“ 
pressed by the various faculty staff snd resource persons, 
gave real impetus or meaning to other implications for the 
program. Approximately 350 students participated in this 
s u r vey . 

The students who responded to the questionnaire were 
predominantly black C65 per cent] with approximately two- 
thirds being males and one— third female. Their ages ranged 
from l4 to 25 with 86 per cent of the group between 16 to 18. 

Twenty-five per cent of the respondents indicated a 
family income below $3»000, with an additional 25^ reporting 
between $3,000 to $7,000. A substantial sample did not re- 
spond to this income item (29 per cent). 

Most of the students at the time of the survey (84 per 
cent] planned to continue their education. They did not 
change class schedules (8l per cent) and exercised free choice 
in the selection of their vocational program (83 per cent). 
Transportation from the parent school was not a problem for 
54^. Less than half C40 per cent) utilized the services of 
the Learning Lab facilities and most frequently gave their 
reason for non-attendance as (l ) there was one at the parent 
high school, or (2) there was no credit given. 

An open ended question completed the questionnaire. 

Sixty- nine per cent commented on their '“'^most rewarding expe- 
riences during attendance at the school." A few of their 
statements are: 

"Freedom to smoke. 

"Freedom of movement." 

"Making my first radio." 

"Free atmosphere, very good experiences, relaxed 
conduct codes, not as strict as parent school." 

"The teachers do know what they are teaching; that 
makes it more interesting." 
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n STTW OF TIE WRACTE'^ISTICS OP 

■ pesirp snrefTS at 

SANTA PE Jl !NIOP milHFE 

Jack FutZer* 



During the fall term of 1970, a study was conducted to 
learn more about the evening student so that the Col lege 
could better plan future programs. A questionnaire was sub- 
mitted to evening students enrolled in credit and non— credit 
courses at the Gainesville main campus and at the Starke 
Center located at Starke, Florfda. For the purposes of the 
study, an evening student was defined as one who was attend- 
ing any PerTod Nine class which met from 7:00 p.m. untTl 
10:15 p.m., Monday through Friday. 

Students were requested to complete only one question- 
naire and those who were absent from class during the survey 
week were omTtted. The information recorded by the evening 
student was transferred to data cards and was computer 
processed. 

The summary report of the study was divided into two 
parts: the statistical information and the selected student 
responses to an open-ended question about rmprovement, sat- 
isfaction and/or dissatisfaction with the College's education 
al program and physical plant- 

Thc statistical information revealed the following. Of 
the 1,353 evening students who completed the questionnaire, 
717 were female students, and were male students- It^ 

was estimated that the 1,353 responses represented approxi- 
mately 38 per cent of the total credit and non-credit eve- 
ning enrollment- Many of the students, 52.6 per cent, were 
enrolled in credit classes- 

Of those responding, 50-9 per cent were twenty-five 
years and older including 1-6 per cent who were sixty— one to 
seventy— six years of age. The average age was 29.1 years. 

In regard to reasons for attending college, 402, or 29.9 per 
cent, were attending to obtain an Associate of Arts degree 
while 356, or 26.4 per cent, were attending for the enjoy- 
ment of learning. Significantly, 230, or 16-9 per cent, 
were attending college for the knowledge and proficiency 
needed in their occupations. 

Many , of the students (58. 4 per cent) began taking 
classes at the College during 1970, and interestingly, there 



were fc*rty students still attending classes since 1966 when 
the institution began operation. 0-P those responding, 1,196 
were Caucasian, 100 were Afro-Americans, and 35 were Oriental 
and of other backgrounds. Of the respondents, 851 were 
ma r r i ed . 

The evening students had a diversified educational back- 
ground with 592 reporting some college work but no degree 
while 363 had graduated from high school. Significantly, 20^ 
had earned a Master's or Doctorate degree. The Bachelor's 
degree was the educational goal of 315 students while 259 
indicated a graduate degree. 

Many evening students attend college on a part-time 
basis and work during the day. Of those responding, 902 
worked forty or more hours each week while 406 students re- 
ported that they were not employed. As may be expected, the 
evening students utilized the automobile to get to the College. 
Although 7^7 students lived or worked within a radius of one 
to five miles of the College, 1,119 students drove automobiles 
to the College. There were H6 students who lived or worked 
within a radius of sixteen to fifty miles of the College, and 
twelve students reported a distance of fifty or more miles. 

Most of the evening students, 867, were opposed to 
Friday evening and Saturday morning classes. Many, 711, were 
interested in attending special workshops or conferences. Eve- 
ning students were asked about their sources of information 
about the College. Of those responding, 445 received i nfoi — 
mation from students or friends, 3^3 received information 
from newspapers, and the remainder received information from 
faculty, radio and television and direct mail. Finally, stu- 
dents were asked to indicate if there were other children in 
their families who would attend Santa Fe in the future. A 
grand total of 785 potential students was reported. 

The second part of the summary report disclosed that of 
the total 1,353 students who responded to the questionnaire, 

514 expressed a comment. Favorable comments were written by 
215 students, and 299 suggested improvements. 

Some evening students expressed satisfaction with the 
philosophy, spirit of cooperation, and genuine interest in 
the individual which exists at the College- Other cited. the 
grading system, the Aduit Education classes, and the experi- 
mental attitude and instructional capabilities of the faculty. 

Among the many suggestions for improvement were the 
following topics: mail registration appointments to students; 
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registration at night for those taking night courses only; 
students near graduation have registration priority; simpl 
fy registration; more laboratory space needed; additional 
mathematics, physics, and science classes needed at night; 
a committee to study and report on physical plant hazards; 
better ventilation in classrooms and labs; and the need fo 
pencil sharpeners. 




Sl!R\'EY OP RECORDS (F S»!TA FE JUNIOR miiEFE PFADUATES 



R-tohcopd Eeb&’T't ccnd Rohei^± My &rs 



To gather the information for this survey, the records 
of ail the Santa- Fe graduates in the years 1966-1970 inclu- 
sive, 2063 in all, were exarnTned by the Office of Records 
and Admissions. The survey was conducted to determrne what 
our graduates look like in order to form a graduate profile. 

Out of the welter of data collected two profiles emerge, 
one of the transfer graduate and one of the native graduate. 
The term "transfer student" refers to the student who trans- 
ferred in hours, no matter how many or how few, from another 
post-secondary school ; the term ‘‘native student" refers to 
one who started and completed his entire career at Santa Fe 
before entering another post-secondary school. Because the 
transfer graduate is the more numerous, he is the typical 
Santa Fe graduate, but a look at both profiles is illuminat- 
ing. 

The transfer graduate is white, male and almost twenty- 
four years old. He attended a Florida high school but not in 
the local district. Before attending Santa Fe, he spent a 
little better than a year at another Florida junior college. 

He transferred in almost thirty— two hours of credit and took 
an additional thirty-eight at Santa Fe, requiring four terms 
to do so. His Tw^el fth Grade Placement Test averaged 306. 

While at Santa Fe he earned a grade point of 3.22. He was 
interested in transferring to an upper division school as he 
met the general education requirements. He had a hT.% chance 
of receiving an "X" grade wh i e at Santa Fe. The Junior 
college he attended before cc ng to Santa Fe was most likely 
Central Florida, Miami-Dade, St. Johns River or St. Petersburg 
If he attended a four year college or university, i t was al- 
most certainly the University of Florida., 

The native student gives a little different picture. 
Although still a white male, he is younger than the transfer 
student by almost a year and a hal f . His Twenlfth Grade 
Placement Test is some fifty points below the transfer's a-t- 
253 . He earned sixty-six and a half hours of cred i t at Santa 
Fe in the seven terms he attended, graduat i ng wi th a grade 
point of 2 . 97 . Like the transfer student he did not show 
any great interest in the two year occupational programs. He 
is likely to Be a graduate of Gainesville High School. 
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This study needs to be supplemented by a study of Santa 
Fe's attrition rate, a demographic study of the entire stu- 
dent body for some term and a longitudinal study of a select- 
ed body of entering freshman, follow! ng them through their 
stay at Santa Fe and for three to four years afterwards. 

With information from these studies, plus a continuation of 
this graduate study through 1971 and fol 1 owing years , an 
accurate picture of the Santa Fe student body might be obtain 
ed and some valid conclusions drawn on the work of the school 




DIFIQJLTY .WLVSIS OF 1\E IT^M PRQFRAJ^'S TFXTB^KS 

Aferrn/ Ann LinzmayeiP 

The Learning Lab at Santa Fe*s East House conducted a 
survey to determine the reading level of textboofcs used In 
the Common Program. The purpose of the survey was to deter- 
mine an approximate grade level of difficulty of the text so 
that . the Instructor would be aware of the difficulty level. 

The survey was restricted to the texts used only by 
those Instructors of the Common Program at the East House. 

The book list Issued by the Bookstore for the 1971 winter 
term was used to determine which texts to survey. Seven- 
teen different books were examined In total. Using the Dale- 
Chal 1 Readability Formula, three samples of approximately 
one—hund red words each were taken from each tsxt. The grade 
level of the three samples was averaged to determine an 
approximate grade level for the book. Three of the books 
studied were stricken from the list because the style of 
the writing did not reflect In the difficulty analysis. 

Of the fourteen remaining textbooks, the analysis 
showed a wide range of grade level. The range Included 
pre-junior college, junior college, and post— junior college 
grade levels- It Is Important to note that these levels are 
determined without consideration of content difficulty and 
serve as partial criteria for deciding a text's appropriate- 
ness for a course. 

Currently the reading level of approximately 40 addi- 
tional texts used In the Common P rogram Is being computed. 

In addition selections from these texts are being analyzed 
In an effort to devise a reading test which relates direct- 
ly to reading assignments at Santa Fe. 
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S-teiphen S, S'iedQes'hi 



In the spring of 1971, the Office of Research conducted 
a study to determine the characterist ics , experiences, atti- 
tudes, and present status of the i96^8— 1970 graduates of 
Santa Fe Junior College. A secondary purpose was to examine 
the differences which exist between those graduates who are 
currently attending school as a full-time student and those 
graduates who are not attending school as a full-time student. 
A similar follow-up investigation of graduates was performed 
two years ago covering the period from the College's incep- 
tion in 1966 through I 968 . 

Of the 1,202 graduates who were mailed a questionnaire, 
666, or 55 per cent responded. The computed results indicated 
that approximately half the graduates are female and half are 
male and that half are single and half are married. Most 
graduates are from 19 to 24 years of age (67 per cent) , a 
United States citizen (95 per cent), and white (93 per cent). 
Their parents were born in the United States (89 per cent) . and 
are less educated than their children (60 per cent). Three- 
fourths of the Santa Fe graduates were in the top half of 
their hfgh school graduating class and received a Florida high 
school diploma, probably from Alachua County.. At the time they 
came to Santa Fe, they were either entering directly from high 
school, or transferring from another Florida college. V/hile 
attendTng Santa Fe Junior College, the graduates were employed 
(62 per centi at a job whFch required more than twenty but less 
than forty hours of work per week (46 per centj. They were 
most 1 ikely completely supported by their parents or earned 
all monies themselves. They were enrolled for five or less 
terms (50 per cent), as full-time day students (84 per cent), 
with a continuous enrollment 065 per cent). If they did 
interrupt their education, it was because of fi nancies, 
vacation, marriage, etc. The graduates had no transportation 
problems between campuses C72 per. cent), did not find their 
classes ovei — crowded 089 per cent), and were not involved in 
student organizations 066 per cent). Most felt that the "X" 
was better than a "D", "E", or "F" grade, and it was a grade 
which in no way penalizes a student.. Uncertainty existed as 
to whether the "X" grade was maintained on permanent student 
records. Sixty-tv/o per cent of the graduates had not taken 
an individual study course, but of those who did, 94 pei — 
cent felt it was as worthwhile as any other course. Seventy- 
nine per cent did not change their major while a student at 
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Santa Fe, and 93 per cent did not disagree with the statement 
that Santa Fe helped them to better understand themselves. 
Student problems were common to most graduates (81 per cent), 
usually Tn the areas of scholastic achrevement , career or 
academic goals, and sel f“identi ty. Faculty members, specif- 
ically BE TOO instructors and counselors, were the sources 
the graduates sought for help with their problems. Fifty— 
eight per cent of the graduates were familiar with the stu- 
dent services offered by the College. The majority of the 
graduates said that they attended Santa Fe because it was 
inexpensive and close to home. The most popular reasons for 
recommending Santa Fe were its informal atmosphere and stu- 
dent-interested faculty; for not recommending Santa Fe, the 
most popular reason was that programs and course offerings 
Were too limited. Of the six courses in the Common Program, 
the course. The individual in A Changing Environment, was 
considered the most helpful, and the course. Principles of 
Mathematics, was considered the least helpful. Most gradur* 
ates felt that student services in the areas of counseling, 
parking, housing, and the library could be improved. 

Regarding the present status of the graduates, 65 per- 
cent are currently attending school as full-time students. 
They are attending the University of Florida (69 per cent), 
had no difficulty in transferring C71 per cent), and found 
themselves adequately prepared for their present course 
work C86 per centj. The majority of the graduates are 
majoring in education or arts and sciences, and this major 
is the same one they had in mind at the time graduation 
from Santa Fe (72 per centj- The most popular manner of 
financing their education is through complete parental 
support. A close second is earning all monies by oneself. 
Participation in student activities was not common. 

Of the remaining 35 per cent of the graduates, those 
not enrol 1 ed as full — time students , most were working full- 
time (67 per cent) at a Job unrelated to their Santa Fe 
course work C^6 per cent), but which provided opportunity 
for advancement C6l per cent). While they were not in 
school part-time (78 per centj, the graduates planned to con- 
tinue their education C72 per centj once financial problems 
and family respons ibi li ties were removed (53 per cent). 

Significant statistical differences between the above 
two mentioned groups existed in the categories of age, 
marital status, pre— Santa Fe status, method of financing 
education, number of hours worked per. week, type and length 
of enrollment, understanding of the grade, and sources 

of help with student problems. 
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A pfiot Study on Faculty EvaluatTon by students was con- 
ducted at Santa Fe Junior College during the spring of 1970. 
Based on thFs pilot, an evaluation Instrument was developed, 
and a three term faculty evaluation was conducted during the 
1970-71 school year. The evaluation Is considered to be 
unique In that It Is completely managed By the College's 
Student Government Association. Except for data analysis 
which Is directed by th.e Office of Research, all aspects In- 
cluding the ordering of questionnaire forms, their admini- 
stration and collection, finances, and the dissemination of 
the analyzed data to faculty and staff are conducted by the 
Student Government Association^ 

The evaluation Instrument consisted of twenty questions, 
the first nineteen of which requested the student to rate the 
Instructor on a qualitative scale of one Cvery ooor] to five 
CexcellentJ. A sixth response was not applicable.. The mean 
response to these. 19 questions for the\fall, winter, and 
spring terms of 1970— 71 on the scale of five was 4.36 v.'hlch 
Is a respectable response Between the responses of good C4) 
and excellent CSX. The range of means for the 19 questions 
was from 4.11 to 4.52. CAI 1 means for this study are based 
on an average of 4,709 responses per question for each term.} 
Rated at the top of the range were the two questions dealing 
with the 1 ns tructor'^s respect of the student as an Individual 
and his encouragement of free discussion or comment. The 
mean for twelve questions concentrated around the overall 
mean. They dealt with permitting students to express dlffei — 
ent points of view; the Inst ructor "'s helping the student 
achieve the alms of the course; his ability to answer ques- 
tions clearly, to explain grading procedures, and to relate 
the subject matter; his availability outside of class; his 
organization, assignments, and class control; the shortness 
of the Interval between tests and their return; the Instruc- 
tor's level of communication, his review of material , the_ 
appropriateness of his tests, and his overall rating. Lowest 
on the scale were three questions concerning the instructor's 
ability to stimulate and hold the students Interest, his 
presentation of the subject matter In an Interesting manner, 
and the sul tab i 1 1 ty of textbooks. 

The fine; -question asked the students if the: instru- 
ment gave a fai r eva 1 ua t Ion of the instructor. In eighty 
per cent of the cases, they felt that It did. 
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Participating in the study during the course of the 
three terms were 985 class sections with a total of 14,953 
questionnaire forms being processed. Taking part in the 
study were 1 76 instructors with the average number partici- 
pating per term being 124 instructors. The average number of 
class sections which the teacher had complete the evaluation 
forms was 2.66 sections; each of these sections had an average 
of 15.2 students who responded to the quest ionnai re. 

The number of participating teachers, class sections, 
and questionnaires decreased for each succeeding term. One 
possible explanation was teachers who were rated below the 
mean during the first term of administration no longer 
wished to participate in the next two succeeding terms- This 
was not found to be the case, since fifty-two per cent of 
the instructors who did not participate in succeeding terms 
were rated above average. Other possible explanations for 
the decrease were a lessening of consented effort by those, 
who administered the quest ionnai re and a decrease in enthu- 
siasm by the part icipat i ng instructors and students for the 
repetitious process. While the above decrease was taking 
place, an increase was also occurrTng. For each succeeding 
term the mean response to the fTrst nineteen questions in- 
creased. The mean changed from 4.33 (Term ilj to 4.34 
(Term iFi} to 4.44 (Term IVj . 

Two copies of the analysis of each participating class 
were provided for dissemination. One complete copy is main- 
tained in the Student Government office for student use. 

This is a service which provides students with student 
opinions concerning an instructor., in addition, each indi- 
vidual instructor is sent a copy of the analysis for his 
particular class sections involved in the study. Thus in-^ 
structors have available data which' allows them to examine 
whether they are high or low on the scale, whether term by 
term the scales improve, etc. 

Appreciation is extended to Dr. John V. McQ.uitty, 

Director of Testing and Evaluation for the Florida Board of 
Examiners, and his staff for their assistance in processing 
the 15,000 questionnaires. 



POIUCW-UP STUDY OF HIGH SCHOOL VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 

RoheT-t Si^eTZ'tng 



In September, , Santa Fe Junior College offered to 

Alachua County High School students (10th to 12th grades) an 
opportunity to study selected vocational programs at the 
junior college. A year later a follow-up study was undei — 
taken; the sample population was the seniors enrolled in the 
program who had graduated in June 1970. Questionnaires were 
mailed to 143 high school graduates; approximately 25 per 
cent returned the questionnaire. A substantial percentage of 
the sample was "non- 1 oca table". 

Based on the limited data, it was found: 

1) Of the 36, 78 per cent were males and 22 

per cent females ranging in age from 17 
to 21. 50 per cent were 18, and 22 per 

cent were 19- 

2) 58 per cent were the third child or later. 

3 ) Half the students made use of the learning 
lab with 66 per cent stating it was very 
helpful, and 33 pe«" cent somewhat helpful. 

45 per cent of the respondents replied to 
the questions dealing with student govern- 
ment, counseling and instructor interaction 
with the general response being "Some Help". 

5) 64 per cent of the students replied to the 
questions evaluating the instructor. Over 
half of the time the instructor was rated 
as excellent and 90 per cent of the time 
as at least "Good". This was true in all 
cases except "Availability Outside of Class" 
which 60 per cent of the respondents rated 
as fair or poor. 

6) 56 per cent worked while in the vocational 
program. Of these, 65 per cent worked 10-20 
hours per week and 20 per cent worked 30-40 
hours per v/eek. Only 10 per cent said that 
this work was related to their vocational 
studies. 

7 ) At the present time, 20 per cent are working 
part-time, per cent are working full-time, 

23 per cent are unemployed, 12 per cent are 

in military service, and 12 per cent responded 
"Other". Of the 27 students who were unemployed, 

60 per cent feel their present work is unrelated 
to their present Job, and 74 per cent found 
their jobs by themselves. 45 per cent of the 

200 
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36 respondents said they desired a Job 
related to their vocational studies. 

8) 56 per cent plan to attend college and of 
these, 75 per cent want to study areas 
related to their vocational studies. At 
the present time, 8 per cent are in 
college part~time, and 14 per cent are in 
college full-time. All of these students 
are in areas closely related to their 
vocational training. 

9) At the present time, their future plans 

are as follows: 29 per cent want to attend 

college full-time, 26 per cent part-time, 
and 55 per cent do not want to attend. 
Regarding work, 57 per cent want to work 
full-time, 26 per cent part-time, and 17 
per cent do not want to work- 

10) Three out of 36 (8 per cent) have contacted 
Santa Fe Junior College about admission, 
and 46 per cent would like to contact 
Santa Fe about admission. 



To make any general inferences from the analysis would 
be imprudent due to the small return of the questionnaire. 
It is not possible to state that any conclusion would be 
representative of the entire population of high school 
vocational students who were involved in this program. 
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COLLEGE ENDORSED PROJECTS 



miURE ViOr^EN AT SAMTA FE JUNIOR COLLEGE 



Judy Ann Accns-bad 



One characteristic of the community Junior college which 
distinguishes it from other institutions of higher education 
is the diversity of students who attend its classes. While 
this diversity is welcomed, community Junior college personnel 
need to better understand student sub-populations in order to 
more effectively meet the needs of these students. The pui 
pose of this study is to describe one such group — mature 
women . 

A questional re was sent by mail to all women twenty— five 
years of age or older who we re attending Santa Fe for credit 
during the fall quarter, 1970- The questional re covered pei 
sonal data, educational and vocational plans, attitudes and 
problems associated with their return to school, and personal 
reactions to Santa Fe- Sixty-nine per cent of the 285 women 
involved in the study returned the ques t iona i re. 

Over half of the women are twenty— five to thirty— five 
years of age. Seventy-one percent are married. The women 
are most likely to have two children. Eighty— two per cent of 
them are white and eighteen per cent, black. The women are 
most likely to be attending Santa Fe full-time during the day 
or part-time at night. Fifty— nine per cent are working while 
attending school. Of these, sixty-six per cent are working 
forty or more hours per week. 

Seventy-one per cent planned to continue their education 
when they finished high school. Fifty— nine per cent are now 
taking courses toward an A. A. degree and plan to transfer to 
a senior college. Nursing and teaching are the most common 
occupational goals. 

Forty per cent mentioned no problems at home as a result 
of returning to school. Others mentioned lack of time for 
family and household duties. 

The women generally find themselves well accepted by 
other students. Eighty per cent, however, feel they are too 
busy for organized activities beyond classroom work. 

Close to half were concerned before beginning Santa Fe 
about how well they would .do academically and sixteen per cent 
we re concerned about both academic and social adjustment. At 
the time of the questional re, seventy— six per cent felt 
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socially and academically comfortable. Forty-five per cent 
had a relative or close friend associated ivlth Santa Fe before 
beginning classes. 



The women overwhelmingly recommended Santa Fe, while finding 
few faults. The two most common suggestions asked for more 
classes or more convenient times and locations and for more 
personnel services and counseling. 

When asked what they liked about Santa Fe, close to half 
mentioned good teachei — student relations and the teachers* 
willingness to help students. Thirty per cent mentioned the 
Informal social atmosphere and the acceptance of the Individual 
at Santa Fe. 

The results of this study Indicate both a positive attitude 
toward Santa Fe by the mature woman student and possible di- 
rections Santa Fe can move to better meet the special needs of 
this group of students- 

Thls study was conducted by Miss Aanstad under the sponsoi — 
ship of Dr. Robert Stripling, Professor of Education, University 
of Florida, and with the cooperation of Dr. Rubye Beal and Dr. 

Ann Bromley of Santa Fe Junior College. 
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A riDEEL OF QfECriVELT COlWltCAIED 

oRm/vnooN tocebupes' in tbe omiiirf college 

Roh&-r-t Ga-ti^on 



TRfi: central purposLe. tn tfi.CS' S'tady' Ead two tRrusts^^ ^one 
was tEe- examCnatton of researcE: reports'- and general w.rCttng 
Cn a numEer of fCel ds- Crr wETcE tEe study^ of commun Ccat Con Eas 
receCved attehtCon, focus'Crig upon Cnfomation and tEeorieS" 
wfiCcE provCde a framework for -vCewCng tEe or i entat ion --process 
TRTs part of. tEe purpose was set fortE Cn CEapters CC, rCC> 
and rV of tEe study^.. TEe second tErust was derCvCng from 
tRCs documentary- evTdence a conceptual model of tEe orCenta*'' 
t Ton process and expandCng Ct into a cEecRlCst form for 
analyzCng and evaluating tEe orCentatCon program in a commun T 
ty college* TECs part of tEe purpose was tEe sufiject matter 
of CEapter V, wECcE Cncludes- an examCnatTon of tEe researcE 
■models used as a nasCs for developCng tEe conceptual model., 
CBLapter VC Cncludes a descrCptCon of on-'sCte visCts at 
selected cormiunCty colleges, for tEe purpose of gaCning a 
perspectCve aEout orCentatCon from peopl e actual ly Cnvolved 
wCtE Ct , to complement tfiat gaCned from the ICterature. The 
fCnal chapter consCsts of summary.,, conclusions, and recommen— 
da t Cons. 

fn this stud-/, the process of orientation of faculty in 
the community college was examined using the dynamic frame 
of reference provided by communication theory. A broad 
theoretical approach v/as utilized because of the fragmented 
state of commun icat ion theory, in general, and of the orient 
tatiori ramifications of commun Teat ion behavior in particular.. 
Tfxe study was focused primarily upon theoretical matters, and 
utilized a descriptive rather than an experimental approach.. 
The effort was made to reorganize and reinterpret existing 
data in the current store of knowledge, within the scope of 
the problem. The goal was to work toward establ isfiing a 
framework which enables the practitioner to focus this 
knowledge on the problem of orientation of faculty in the 
community college in a meaningful way. 

in view of the nature and purpose of the study, no sin-'' 
gle method appeared to be adequate. Rather a combination of 
analysis, description, s-ynthesis, and interpretat ion^of 
relevant materials was generally utilized. Examination of 
the available documentary evidence related to the process of 
communication and tEe orientation process was utilized ^as a 
foundation of the study. While empirical evidence derived 
from other studies was utilized, primary research was not 
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conducted in conjunction with the study. The present dis- 
organized state in the development of communication theory 
motivated the use of secondary research and a broad theo- 
retical approach. Approaching the problem through secondary 
research permitted building a broad frame of reference, as 
opposed to the narrow focus inherent in an empirical study. 

The originality of the study lies not in the formula- 
tion of any ra d i ca 1 1 y n ew basic ideas about orientation or 
communication, but rather in the way in which principles of 
communication were synthesized to offer a systematic, approach 
towa rd a college administra to r s effect i ve utilization of 
communication knowledge and theory in accomplishing the 
orienting function of administration. The study thus serves 
to integrate the existing store of knowledge, making it more 
useful . 

The model and its checklist extension were designed to 
satisfy the requirements of systems analysis as identified 
by a number of writers and theorists. Since a normative 
report of orientation programs in community colleges was not 
the focus of the study, the model emphasizes process and is 
designed to illustrate how an individual college may feed in 
the particular items of infonnation and activities or ex- 
periences it deems important as a part of its orientation 
program. It illustrates the essential relationship between 
effective communication and effective orientation as factors 
in realizing organizational objectives. in an orientation 
program, the initial orientation experiences should contain 
only the critical, minimal information necessary to Job and 
role success, the rest Being sequenced into the future. 

The development of guiding principles through synthesis 
represented a seminal theorizing which may serve to initiate 
further theorizing, testing, and research.. The principles 
derived in this study should serve as starting points for 
primary' research to indicate whether they stand confirmed 
and verified. 

Dr. Gatton, a University of Florida doctoral student in 
the Educational Administration division of the College of 
Education, conducted this dissertation study under the spon- 
sorship of Dr. James L.. Wattenbarger . 
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A CONCEPTUAL COST ACCOUNTING mUEL 
PDR A COlWlITY JmiOR COLLEGE . 



Robe-^-b E, Eosken^ Jv, 



The purpose of this study was to develop a conceptual 
cost account Tng model for a community junior college. The 
model was designed to meet the needs of administrators at 
the commun r ty col 1 ege, as well as at the State level, and was 
developed in con fo rml ty wi th accepted general and cost 
accourtTng concepts. 

The general accounting concepts identified as being 
pertinent to this study were: the going concern concept, the 

concept of consistency, and the concept of diversity in ac~ 
counting among independent entities. T' e pertinent cost ac- 
counting concepts were: that costs sr uld be classified 

according to the product or servTce, that a cost should be 
classified according to the accounting period to which it 
applies, that costs should be analyzed according to their 
tendency to vary with volume or activity, and that those re- 
lated to a given function should be charged to the department 
responsible for carrying out that function. 

To provide a foundation for development of the concep- 
tual model the organization of one Florida community college 
was analyzed in depth, and State level requirements were also 
studied. A series of interviews with key administrators dis- 
closed that the college needed a system for assigning costs to 
Divisions and Departments on the basis of types of services 
performed. State level administrators were found to be in 
need of cost figures for courses and programs. By and large, 
the State's requirements coincided with the needs expressed 
by the college administrators. 

The analysis of the organizational structure of the 
college resulted in the identification of the cost centers 
utilized in the model, as well as the direct costs associated 
with these cost centers. Costs of the various departments 
were distributed through a step-down procedure whereby direct 
costs of one level of administration were allocated as indi^-^ 
rect costs to the next lower levels, each lower level being 
charged according to the extent to which it benefits from 
the activities of the administrative level being allocated- 
Ultimately, all costs were allocated to basic cost centers, 
the individual classrooms. 

For purposes of equitable allocation of costs within 
the college, as well as for the development of cost figures 



wfitcPi would Eie co/npara&le on a srt a da, basts, a standard 
untt Cs» needed^, tn tE.rs s-tudy-^ tRe credCt Rour Eas Been used 
for tEat purpose^ One of tSe advantages of tistng tETs untt 
ts tEat tEe credit Eoor may Be employed In tSe asstgrtment of 
tfie dTrect expenses- of faculty and tn tEe ftnal analysts of 
tEe costs per course^ tn .tEts -manner, comparaBl e. cost figures 
may Ee developed for courses Eavtng dtfferent requtrements for 
ttme devoted to lecture and/or laBoratory,. 

TEe fteld testtng. of. tEe model, resulted tn some modtft'^ 
cattons tEat were concerned. wt'tE tEe organtzat tonal . structure 
at Central Communtty College, Eut was found, tn general, to 
sat ts'fac tor riy meet tEe needs of tEe admtn Tst rators , and to Be 
compattEle wttR tEe account tng system already tn use By tEe 
col 1 ege. 

TEe model was also evaluated By two State level admf nt~^ 
Strators, one tn tEe- Dfv Tst on of Communtty Colleges, and the 
otSer a memEer of tEe staff of tEe Aud ttor-^Genera 1 *'s Off tee. 
State of FlorTda-^ TEe model was. found, to be compattEle wttE 
tEe untform account tng system presertBed By tEe State for 
coromunTty. colleges, and also to -meet the cost account tng re-^ 
porttng requrrements requtred By State law. 

TEe ftndrngs of tfits- study rnd-tcate that the concepts 
and procedures underlying tEts conceptual model could be used 
as tEe Basts for developtng cost accounting systems for otEer 
communtty colleges. 

Dr« Hbsken completed his doctoral requirements in 
Educational Administration at the University of Florida under 
the Chairmanship of Dr. James L. Wa ttenBa rger . At the 
present. Dr.. Hosken Is the Vice President for Business Affairs 
at Santa Fe Junior College. 
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SELECIH) STUDENT OPINIONS ABOUT TRANSFER PRQBLETS 

^CaroVine Noyes 



The topic that I chose to investigate for my project was 
"What happens to the Santa Fe Junior College student when he 
transfers to the University of Florida?" I am interested in 
this topic for several reasons. First, I may want to trans- 
fer myself and I wanted a way of predicting what my own 
experiences might be. Second, I have a son who will have to 
make some decisions regarding higher education soon, and I 
wanted a way to evaluate the role that the junior college 
might have in helping or hindering his education. Third, I 
have heard criticism by University faculty members as to the 
adequacy of the preparation that Santa Fe Junior College gives 
to students preparing to complete their college education at 
University of Florida. 

There were four main questions that I wanted to answer: 

1) Are there noticeable differences in faculty- 
student relationships and intei — student 
relationships in the two institutions? If 
these differences do exist, are they a 
problem to the transfer student, and if so, 
does the difficulty decrease over a period 
of time, and how much time? 

2) How well do Santa Fe Junior College students 
do academically at the University of Florida? 

3) Is there a correlation between grades and 
adjustment? 

4) What do the students feel could be done to 
make the transfer easier? 

I expected to find that students did notice differences 
in faculty-student and intei — student relationships between 
Santa Fe Junior College and the University of Florida, ahd 
that these differences would be a problem to them for two or 
three quarters, but that it would decrease. I expected to 
find that as adjustment improved, grades would improve. I 
also expected to find that Santa Fe Junior College students 
did perform at least wel 1 enough academically to survive in 
the large University system- The fourth question was open. 

I separated my second main question from the rest as 
complete information concerning grades for al 1 Santa Fe 
Junior College transfer students for the last three quarters 
was available to me from the Student Affairs Office at Santa 
Fe Junior College. 
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For the rest of the project I decided to use a question- 
naire. It was financially impossible to mail questionnaires 
to all 619 Santa Fe transfer students enrolled at the 
University of Florida during spring quarter 1971J so, I 
selected 3 OO names alternately from an alphabetical list of 
the students. However, due to the chaotic time that I did 
this (black students were withdrawing from the University) 
and the fact that some addresses were not available, I sent 
out only 240 questionnaires. Of these 240, I received 120 
returns, but one of these had not been a Santa Fe Junior 
College transfer so I used 119 or just one less than 50 per 
cent . 



The respondents were divided: male, 49 per cent; female, 

51 per cent; white, 33 per cent; negro, 4 per cent; oriental, 

1 per cent; other, 2 per cent. The majority indicated they 
were Americans (87 per cent) and were married (51 per cent). 
The colleges at the University in which they were enrolled, 
in rank order, were: education, arts and sciences, 

journalism, engineering, business administration, fine arts 
and arch i tecture, physical education, health related, and 
agriculture. Their ages ranged from 19 to 54 with the 
largest percentage (44 per cent) between 20 to 22. One of 
the most interesting aspects of the project was that 50 per 
cent of the respondents had previously attended the Univei — 
s i ty of Florida. In other words, they were admitted to the 
.University of Florida, transferred to Santa Fe Junior College, 
graduated with an Associate of Arts degree and then were re- 
admitted to the University. 

The conclusions that I have drawn from these 119 
responses are these: 

1) There does seem to be noticeable differences 
in faculty-student and intei — student 
relationships between the two institutions. 
Apparently students are most troubled by 
differences in faculty-student relationships, 
based on an affirmative response by 71 per 
cent of the sample. 

2 ) Most students who do report problems with 
these relationships seem to adjust by the 
end of the third quarter. The percentage 
of students indicating this to be a problem 
decreased from 54 per cent for the first 
quarter to 7 per cent the third quarter. 

3) Apparently a transfer student might expect 
his grades to drop after the f i rst quarter , 
and improve or remain the same after the 
second quarter, but the correlation 
between grades and social problems is not 



as clear as I -had expected. 

Not all students answered the last question "What coutd 
either or both schools do to make transfer less difficult?", 
but those who did seemed to have some areas of agreement: 

1) Thirty-two students felt that counseling at 
one or both institutions as to what courses 
to take was inadequate. 

2) Eighteen students felt that the University 
of Florida attitude towards students should 
be improved, but offered no suggestions as 
to how this might be accomplished. 

3) Fifteen students felt that Santa Fe Junior 
College would better prepare the students 
if it offered courses more parallel to 
University College courses at the University 
of Florida. 

4) Fourteen students felt that they would have 
been better prepared if they had harder course 
wcjrk at Santa Fe Junior College. 

5) Twelve students said that different dates for 
starting and ending quarters had caused them 
trouble. 

6) Five students had had trouble getting 
transcripts from Santa Fe Junior College to 
the University of Florida. 

7) Three students would have liked more 
prerequisite courses offered at Santa Fe. 

8) One student suggested that Santa Fe Junior 
College offer one large lecture course. 

In order to answer my concern about academic survival 
of Santa Fe Junior College students at the University of 
Florida, I obtained the following informat ic from the 
Student Affairs Office at Santa Fe Junior College: 



Data on Santa Fe Graduates Attending University of Florida 


Summer Quarter 

1969-1370 


Fall Quarter 
1970-1971 


Winter Quarter 

1970-1971 


No. of students 285 


387 


619 


Av. credit hour lead 11 


12 


12 


Av. grade point 2.57 


2.5 


2.57 


No. on probation 23(8%) 


56(14%) 


50 (8%) 


No. of withdrawals 16(4%) 


19(5%) 


9lTtl 


No. with GPA of 3-0 
or better 128 (-45^] 


97(23%) 


203(33%) 


No. with GPA of 4.0 


^I2%1 


34(5%) 
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These figures indicate to me that Santa Fe Junior College 
students have an excellent chance for academic survival at the 
University of Florida. 



*Mrs- Noyes undertook this project as a part of a Sociology 
course at Santa Fe Junior College during Term IV, 1971. 
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L. Joseph Sandevs 



TKe purpose, of tPiDs- study' was to test tRe effect of tRe 
news- rtern''''s- posrtTorT Tn a televisron newscast on tRe 
vrewer'^s evaluatton of tRat ttein''s rmportance-. TRree news-> 
casts were virdeo taped.^ ■ EacR newscast comprised tRree news 
rteros wrrtten 6y' tRe researcRer to Re as nearly equal Tn 
portance as possi'Rle. TRree copTes were produced of eacR 
newscast wftR tRe posTtfon of tRe items' altered in eacR. A 
sample of kS students Tn tRYee cells viewed the newscasts, 
ran&fng the ttems Tn eacR n^v/scast according to Tmportance* 
EacR cell viewed all tRree newscasts. Rut tRe posttion of tRe 
news rtems were altered for eacR cell.. 

TRe researcRer found; (3X- TRe position of tRe fTrst 
rtem Tn a televTsTon newscast relative to otRer Items tn^ 
tRat newscast Ras no consistent effect on viewer evaluation 
of tRe importance of tRat Item; and C2l tRe first finding 
applies alike to tRose wRo view television newscasts fre~ 
quently and tRose wRo view television newscasts infrequently. 

Mr.. Sanders conducted tRls tResls study under tRe 
sponsorsRlp of Dr. Mickle Edwardson of tRe University of 
Florida and wltR tRe cooperation of Mrs.. Ann RItch of Santa 
Fe Junior Col lege. 
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A Qy/pmJlW. AMALYSIS OF AJ^IfilSTf^ATM STPICTiRE 
m PEPF^^mcf, OF corwiiTY jmiop miiEPES 
m TFE SPTF HP FLOPim 



John Arvbhoriy SdgViccno 



The purposes of this study were to analyze the context, 
structure, and performance of two communfty junior colleges 
in Florida, and to determine the extent that the relation- 
ships established were consistent with Hage*'s axiomatic 
theory of organizations and PughTs multivariate analysis of 
fifty-two organ izat ions . 

A survey of authoritative literature and research was 
made to identify the variables for the model used in this 
study. The contextual variables included the following di~ 
mens ions: size, age, and technology. The six structural 
variables were special ization, standardization , formaliza- 
tion, central ization, pa rticipat ion , and configuration. The 
performance segment of the model contained the following di- 
mensions: production, efficiency, job satisfaction and adap— 
t i veness . 

The methodology used in this study was to develop 
contextual, structural, and performance profiles of two 
public community junior colleges in Florida and to utilize 
the information thus derived in testing the hypotheses 
stated in Hage's theory and Pugh *^s model- Each profile was 
composed of several dimensions that were scaled by assigning 
values to each variable with aid of instruments developed 
for this purpose. Records from the Florida State Departirr^nt 
of Education and data derived from personal interviews were 
used in developing the profiles. 

Thirty-four hypotheses were developed that concerned 
the dimensions in the model and the theory. These hypothe- 
ses were tested with the data obtained from two junior col- 
leges for all variables. Spearman rank correlation statis- 
tical tests were calculated for limited number of the vai — 
iables concerning all twenty-seven junior colleges. 

The structural variable of participation was scaled 
with the aid of logical decision maps. The maps, referred 
to as the Karnaugh maps, were adapted from the field of elec- 
trical engineering for this study. Faculty and administra- 
tion responses to thirty— five decision items were used as 
data for the maps. The patterns formed vvere used to deter-^- 
mine the extent of decision making part Tci pation in two corn- 
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mun i ty junior colleges. 



The followFng conclusTons' v/ere generated by thTs 
study : 

1. When faculty participate In decisions that 
concern their welfare, the junior college Is 
more efficient. Is more adaptive, and pro~ 
duces more two-year graduates per FTE en- 
rol Imenti 

2. Decisions In which faculty participate, and 

that may be considered factors In higher 
production, efficiency, and adaptiveness. 
Include the following Issues: approving 

new programs, approving new courses, in-sei — 
vice training, requiring faculty presence at 
ceremonies, altering responsibilities of 
faculty, allocating faculty load, academic 
freedom, and student discipline. 

3- Junior colleges that are classified as good 
performers In production and efficiency also 
rate high on specialization, standardization, 
and formal I zat Ion - 

There Is Indication that an organization dis- 
plays a greater readiness to change when It has 
a higher structuring of activities Cspeclallza— 
tion, s tanda rd I zat Ion , and formalization]!. 

5* Junior colleges In Florida increase In total 
number of employees at a faster rate than 
their FTE enrollment Increases.. Larger oi — 
ganizatlons also show a significantly larger 
percentage of personnel who are not directly 
involved with the InstractTon of students.. 

6. High standardization and high formalization 
constitute Important factors In high faculty 
tu move r. 

7- Junior colleges In Florida are more highly 
structured than organizations In England. 

Thls structuring concerns the dimensions of 
specialization, standardization, formaliza- 
tion, and the percentage of nonworkflow 
pe rsonnel . 
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Community junior colleges in Florida that pro- 
duce a greater number of graduates also produce 
these graduates more efficiently than lower 
production organizations- 

Mr- Scigliano is a doctoral student in the College of 
Education at the University of Florida. This dissertation 
study was performed in the Educational Administration pro- 
gram under the chairmanship of Dr- James L. Wa ttenba rger. 
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A COMPARISON OF SELF-CONCEPT, SELF-ACCEPTANCE, SELFIDEAL AND 
SELFIDEAL CONGRUENCE OF UNIVEfSITY AND JUNIOR COLLEIE FRESHF0I 



Two hundred twenty-nTne Santa Fe Junior College freshmen 
and Ih Unrversity of Florida freshmen completed the Self- 
Sentiment Survey, designed to ascertain self-perceptions of 
students on thirty-five traits as to 1} how the Individual 
views himself In relation to his peers Csel f- Ident i ty) , 

2) the attitude toward the worth of that identity Csel f- 
acceptance) , and 3) the individual's concept of the values 
toward which he Is striving (ideal self). The discrepancy 
between self-identity and self-ideal was used as a measure 
of adjustment or satisfaction with self. 

On self-identity ratings using chi-square analysis, uni- 
versity students rated themselves higher (at the .05 level) 
than Junior college students on Intellectual self-confidence, 
academic ability, success in school, drive to achieve, English 
ability, public speaking ability, and artistic ability. No 
significant differences were found on academic motivation, 
liking school, and scientific, mathematical, clerical, mechani- 
cal, or athletic abilities. Self-report ratings on Tntei — 
personal abilities found the junior college students rating 
themselves significantly lower on perceptions of social self- 
confidence, general popularity, ability to love, and good family 
relations. Generally, these differences in sel f- i den t i ty 
ratings were similar to those found by Astin, Panos, and 
Craeger (1967) in their national ACT study. 

However, the additional data gathered on self-acceptance, 
self-ideals, and self-ideal discrepancies indicate that al- 
though there are significant differences in various abilities 
and interpersonal skills between junior college and university 
students, there seems to be a different enough set of acceptance 
standards and ideals to have brought about non-significant 
differences generally in how they accepted themselves (self- 
acceptance) and between what they were (self-identity) and 
what they aspired to become (ideal self). 

From this study it appears that the junior college attenders 
are operating on different sets of ideal selves from the uni- 
versity students. If part of the goal of education is for 
students to become what they wish to become, this study helps 
i ve credence for a different type of educational environment 
i th changed standards from more traditional educational systems 



Mcopci^a Wehx* 




to meet the desires of the junior college students. The 
students, themselves, as measured by self-ideal congruence, 
seem to be as well adjusted as the university students who rate 
themselves higher in social and academic skills; so, it seems 
it is the institution that must change its traditional ideals 
and enaphases to an institution more suited to success and 
ideal attainment for the type of student attending a junior 
CO 1 1 ege. 

Foremost from the results of this study it appears that 
traditional emphases on English may not be appropriate for 
students who do not seem to possess nor ideally value this core 
part of our educational system. Perhaps their lower English 
ability relates to their lower high school grades and college 
entrance test scores, and to their lower self-ratings on academic 
ability, success in school, public speaking ability, and intel- 
lectual self-confidence since so much emphasis is placed in 
school systems and testing on commun i cat ion skills. Perhaps 
the experiential programs which de-emphasize papers and extensive 
reading, along with grading systems designed to create success 
experiences for these students meet their needs better. 

Generally, there seems to be a conflict between what 
traditional educational systems offer and what junior college 
attenders want and see as having meaing to them. It appears 
that junior colleges should strive to make their institutions 
different from the first two years of universities and should 
not become merely transfer inst i tutions . This study, in 
pointing out the differences not only in what junior college 
and university attenders are like, but also in what they vyould 
like to become, makes this writer wonder if the university 
"system as it exists today would ever be appropriate for meeting 
self-concept needs of the type of student attending junior 
col legs. 

Miss Wehr conducted this study while a graduate student in 
the College of Education at the University of Florida. The 
Uni vers i ty 'sponsors were Dr. Joseph V/ittmer and Dr. Edward 
Tolbert and the Santa Fe staff member coordinating the project 
was Dr. R.ubye' B'sal . 
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A COMPARISION OF 16 F SCORES OF PARAPRDFESSIONAL ATffl 
COUNSELOR EDUCATION STUDENTS FOR PERSOTALITY FACTORS 
AND PREDICTIVE COUNSELOR EFFECTIVBIESS 

Mcccoi.cc. W &hcc 



The idea of using paraprofess i ona 1 s trained as counseloi — 
aides is spreading as more training programs commence and as 
graduates of these training programs begin to appear in our 
working force. Questions are being asked as to who are these 
counseloi aides, and how do or should they differ from 
traditionally-trained counseloi — professionals in personality 
characteristics and professional roles. 

To aid in answering these questions, 55 counseloi — 
education students from the University of Florida and 3^ 
counseloi aides from Santa Fe Junior College were administei — 
ed the standardized 16 Personality Factor Questionnaire. 

Group mean comparisons indicated there were definite person- 
ality differences between the two groups. 

At the .001 level students enrolled in the counselor 
education program were found to be more intelligent, more 
emotionally stable and mature, more trusting and adaptable, 
more self-assured and confident, and more relaxed than the 
counseloi aides. Students in the counselor education depart- 
ment were also found to be in comparison more conscientious 
and rule— bound at the .05 level and tended to be more tough- 
minded and realistic and more practical and careful at the 
.1 level of significance. 

Relating these data to studies of counselor effectiveness 
using the 16PF, significant differences were found on three 
variables. On Factor G, counseloi — aides tended to be more 
casual and expedient and on Factor I scored more tendei — 
minded and sensitive than counselor-education students. Both 
these factors have been found in previous studies to be 
positively related to effectiveness. However differences 
on Factor I showed counseloi — education students to be more 
trusting and adaptable than the paraprofess iona Is , a factor 
previously found related to establishment of effective 
counseling relationships. 

In several respects on personality scores, the groups 
of counselor education and paraprofess i ona 1 students were 
mere like each other than were like the average person in 
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the norm group with jnales of both populations found to be 
more intelligent, casual, tenderrainded and sensitive, forth- 
right and natural, following own urges, and liberal and 
experimenting than average mal es as normed on the. 16PF. 
Females of both groups were more intelligent, liberal and 
experimenting, venturesome and soci al ly-bol d , forthright and 
natural, and following own urges than average women - 

Perhaps the Tower scores counseloi — aides received on 
intelligence, maturity and emotional stability, and the 
higher self-opinionated and apprehension scores may in part 
reflect their general immaturity In relation to the older 
counseloi education students, while their higher casualness, 
sensitivity, and unconventionalism may be attributed to their 
greater youthf u 1 ness - 

Yet for whatever the reasons. It is apparent that 
although in many respects counseloi — aides and counseloi — 
education students are more alike than like the average 
person, the two groups are significantly different. The 
effect these results have on the controversy of roles for 
counselor aides seems clear. If we accept the results of 
previous research indicating that personality Influences 
counseling relationships, then the same role of counselor 
given to two groups composed of "counselors" with signifi- 
cantly different personalities should result in different 
counseling relationships and outcomes. 

Some writers feel that the addition of paraprofess lonal s 
will cause problems In a growing professionalism. On the 
other hand, the addition of these new personalities may 
advance professionalism, at least one defined by outcome. 

This study was conducted by Miss V/ehr while she was a 
graduate student in the University of Florida's College of 
Education. Dr. Joseph WIttmer and Dr. Edward Tolbert were 
her University sponsors, and Dr. Rubye Beal was her Santa Fe 
coordinator. 
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